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“THE BUGLE. 
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Orthodoxy and Slavery —What have Aboli- 
tionists Done? 





The following remarks of Joseph Barker, 
were made in the course of his recent dis- 


urged it on the consciences of the people at 
all times and in all ways. I urged my fellow 
Christians to do the same. In the pulpit, on 
the platform, in the Sunday School, in the 
social circle, the principles of freedom and 
equity, of temperance and charity were still 
on my tongue. I never relied on a speculative 
theology for a reform of abuses, as my writ- 
ings testify. My aim wasto make the church 
and the priesthood an army of philanthropists. 
Still I had a horror of worldly, unconverted 
reformers, and I spoke accercing'y. ‘That 
foolish horror I have lost. 3 now think more 
of one worldly, one truly human, unbelieving 
or untrammeled reformer,than of all the 
orthodox ministers on earth. 

“ Jesus did not ery, nor litt up, nor cause 
his voice to be heard in the street, says Mr. 
Hartzell, but, like a woman putting her leaven 
into the meal, be quietly gave his Gospel to 








cussion in this place, with Jonas Hartzell.—- 

They are of especial value just now, when 

rabid orthodoxy is making a desperate effort 

to dissever its connection with all soris of 
unorthodox anti-slavery. We commend Mr. | 
Barker’s remarks to the Editor of the Chris- 

tian Press, and others of Jike faith and pur- 

pose. 

Mr. Hartzell had claimed for Christianity 
the honor of opposing slavery so far as it 
had been successfully done, and bad dispar- 
aged the labors of all who by any other than 
orthodox means had attempted this work. 


his diciples, and left it to work out the world’s 
But say what you will 
Mr. Hartzell, men cannot reform the world 
thus quietly and silently. Reform and re- 
formers will make a noise. Reformers have 
made a noise, and created agitatiou,from the 
beginning. The wiser portions of the Bible 
favor this doctrine. They represent God as 
saying to his servants ‘cry aloud, spare not, 
lift up thy voice like a trumpet, and show 
my people their transgressons.” And whether 


salvation in silence. 


Jesus cried aloud or not, he was preceded 
by one whose very name was that of a voice 








Refering to Mr. Hartzell, Mr. Barker said: | 


“He says slavery prevailed in all nations 
previous to the appearance of Christianity. 
Is he sure? It prevailed in most nations; but 


{ 
did it prevail in all? I grant the same broad | 
statement may be found in my own early 


writings; but I formerly leaned too much 





I now believe the assertion 
But, grant that it pre- 
vailud in every land; it certainly prevails 


on authority. 


should be limited. 
most now in the most religious and most 
Bible reading vation under heaven. It pre- 
vails here in its most bateful and revolting | 
forms. Lis advocates justify themselves by | 
appeals to the scriptures. 
represent it as a divine institution. ‘The 
clergy consistently uphold it. The churches 
The Bible is the strength 


The scriptures 


ore its bulwarke. 
of the churches, and the churches are the 
The 


. . | 
aciples or Canipbellites themselves advocate | 





strength of slavery. mass of the Di- | 


| 


They hold one hundred thousand 
Alexander Campbell, tise | 


slavery. 
elaves, [am told. 
founder and leader of the sect, advocates | 
both slavery and the fugitive slave law, in 
the most heartless and coldblooded manner. 
He proves by unanswerable scripture argu- 


ments that we are bound to ole y the infernal 


Hartzeli’s | 


law on pain of damnation, Mr. 
views,as I am now ovliged to understand 
them, are as much in favor of slavery as the 
most abandoned slavelholder could wish.— 





Mr. Hartzell, you never need be afraid again 

to go toa meeting inthe South, if the slave- | 
holders get a report of your yesterday even- | 
ing’s speech. They will not hart a hair of | 
your head, 


They will place you in the list 
of the men whom they delight to honor, 

Mr. Hartzell is against all agitation of the sub- | 
ject. Hespeaks of the labors of anti-slavery | 
men, whether in Congress or out of Congress, 
with contempt. He says they have wut abated | 
the evil one jot.fle would fain persuade us that 
if slavery isto be abolished, it must be by | 
keting it alone, or by leaving it to be quietly 
destroyed by a silly and soulless theology | 
which he mistakes for the Gospel of Christ. 
He quotes some words from some old werk | 
of mine favoring this view. I am sorry | 
such words should be found in any of my | 
works. [I loath and abbor them with my | 
whole soul, But 1 well remember that when | 
a Methodist minister, | looked on reformers 





outside the church with fear and jealousy. | 
I neither judged their motives, nor appeciated | 
their Isbors as they deserved. I could see | 
0 tigi, no virtue, no Worth butin the ehureh | 
and ministry. “TI wanted the Gospel to have | 
all the honor of all the good that was then 

wn the world. I honored the Gospel at, 
the expense of humanity, and the church | 
at the expense of the world. But I have 
geeu my error, Mr. Hartzell, and have repent- 
ed, [retract those hateful words you quoted. 
And glad 1 am you have given me an opor- | 


wnity of retracting them thus publicly. Of) 
all that has been read from my early writings | 
during this discussion, let ne above all retract | 
those words. Leave the work of reform to 
the churches! | had rather answer to God 
for a thousand other errors than fur that. It) 
is a deadly aud damning doctrine. Wo to 
the slaves, and wo to the nation, if the church 
and the priesthood shou'd ever succeed in 
persuading people to “ stand still,” and wait 
for“ salvation” from them. 





“But even in my earlier days, | never 
favored such a proceedure as Mr. Harizell | 
favors. The Gospel, as I understood it, was | 
freedom, righteousness and bemificence.— 
This Gospel I preached with all plainness 
éud fidelity. I made it the reprover of all | 








| the damnation of hell ?’ 


' your Bible and theology that they rage. 


crying, ‘ prepare the way of the Lord.’ But, 
come what may of that single passage you 
And he 
litted up his voice in the streets. If the 


quoted, Jesus himself cried aloud. 


Gospel story do not mislead us, he thundered 
in the ears of the guilty theologians end | 
sectarians, as loud as any one. And his 
language was terribly severe. ‘Ye serpents ; 
ye generation of vipers; how shall ye escape 
*Ye are the chil- 
dren of the devil, and his works ye do. Like 
him, ye are liars and murderers. Painted 
sepulcehres; fair without, but within full of 
rottenness and all uncleanness.” And Paul 
cried aloud. And so did Luther, and Fox, 
and Penn. And so bave all who have done 
much for the cause of truth, and the salvation 
of mankind. ‘The men who abolished slavery 
in the English colonies went through the 
whole land, crying aloud against the cruelties 
and abominations of the system in every 
place. ‘The men who forced the tyrants of 
of Logland to abate the political slavery of 
the people, did the same. They called pub- 
lic meetings, held public discussions, and 
circulated tracts and papers till they had filled 
the land with their ery, and roused the in- 
dignation of the masses to such a pitch that 
the tyrant aristocrats and priests were afraid. 
And the men who afterwards wrenched fron 
the heartless londlords the food monopoly, 
and opened the ports for the free importation 
of grain and fruit, thus saving the toiling 
millions from want and starvation, did the 
same. They called public meetings, and 
addressed the assembled masses in every 
part of the country, and sent out papers and 
They shook the land 
from its centre to its circumference. The 
English aud Irish liberals followed the same 


tracts by tons ata time. 


course, when they forced the protestant opres™ 
sors to do something like justice to their cath- 
olic fellow subjects. Your forefathers bere in 
America did the same,—and something more- 
They did not emancipate themselyes from 
the despotism of England without noise.— 
They were not content with lifting up their 
voices; they thundered with their artilery. 
They not only called public meetings, but 
gathered armies. They shook both the earth 
and the sea. They disturbed the peace of 
the world. 

* To whom are we indebted for the amount 
of anti-slavery feeling now pervading the 
country? To your silent churches and 
priesthood ? Your church and Bible men 
had allowed slavery to seize the whole land. 
Your silent system had given the slaveholders 
the whole power of the Government, and 
put the nation to sleep in the arms of the 
blackest oligarchy on the face of the earth. 


And to the hated and slandered abolitionists, | 


—to the abused and persecuted Garrison and 
his helpers are we indebted fer our preseut 


wakefulness. The slaveholders know their 


enemies, and they know friends. They know 


who endanger their accursed institution, and 
It is not against 
It is 
not against your churches and your clergy. It 
is not against Alexander Campbell and his 
followers. It is against the heretics and 


they know who prop it up. 


| unbelievers ;—the men who give utterance 


to the voice of their own true hearts, and 
that echo the thunders of the law of God. 
It is in our doctrines and doings that they see 
their doom. It isnot for your head that the 
slaveholders offer their five thousand dollars. 
It is not you, Sir, they are so eager to hang. 
You had made yourself so obnoxious to the 
slaveholders you told me,that you were afraid 
to attend a public meeting in Kentucky. You 


iniquity, and the inculeator of all virtue. I | 


never need fear again. Let the slaveholders 
read the remarks you have made on slavery 
| and abolitionists in your last speech, and they 
will welcome you as a brother, and treat you 
ns a friend. 

“You ask, ‘What have the abolitionists 
done? aud you intimate that they have done 
nothing, either in Congress or out of it. 1 
2m sorry you are so in the dark on the sub- 
ject. It is nothing to your credit, Sir. 1 will 
tell you some things the abolitionists have 
done ;—but I am sorry I cannot do them 
justice. They have done their duty, Sir.— 
They have satisfied their own consciences. 
They have freed themselves from responsi- 
bility for the inhuman system of slavery, and 
for all its infamous and infernal appendages. 
They have done for the oppressed and plun- 
dered, as they would have others do for them. 
They have crowned themselves with eternal 
honors. They have earned the gra‘itude of 
the world. They have endeared themselves 
to the lovers of freedom in every land. With 
the fame of their daring and philanthropy, 
they have filled the civilized world. They 
have struck a blow at universal despotism. 
They have entered the list against oppression 
and tyranny ofevery kind,in every land. They 
have proved themselves the friends of uni- 
versal freedom. They have broken the silence 
of death which brooded over this country 
in reference to slavery. They bave disturbed 
the slumbers of the church and state, and 
rendered it impossible fur them ever to 
sleep again. ‘They have revived the spirit of 
freedom in the land, aud given new vigor to 
the cause of humanity in both worlds. They 
have saved to the country the right of the 
freedom of the press and the freedom of 
speech. We are indebted to the abolitionists 
for the privilege of expressing our views in 
The priests and 
pro-slavery 
violence and mobs attempted to silence and 
gag the whole land. It was but yesterday 
that the Whigs and Democrats, backed by 
the priests and’churches whose servants and 











this place, this morning. 
the churches stood by, while 


representatives they are, joined to’stifle the 
soul of this great pation. ‘To the abolitionists 
we are indebted for the frustration of their 
deadly plot. 

“«What have the Abolitionists done ?’— 
They have checked the encroachments of 
the slaveholders, when they were about to 
rob the nation of its last remains of freedom, 
They bave driven the tyrant backward, and 
They have kindled the fires 
They 
are feeding the holy flame. They have cre- 
ated a new literature, which is an honor to 
to the country, and a blessing to the world. 
They have frightened the tyrants of the 
South, and spread dismay throughout all 
their ranks. They have made them desperate, 


saved the land. 
of freedom iu the hearts of millions. 


and cause: then to show signs of that mad- 
ness which precedes destruction. They lave 
divided the churches, and separated the better 
portion of the members from tle worse.— 
They have destroyed the reputation of your 
pro-slavery churches and clergy both in 
America and in Europe. They have made 
your churches a loathing, and your clergy 
an abomination. ‘They have shut the English 
pulpits against your pro-slavery clergy, and 
closed against then the doors of Englisl 
hospitality. ‘They bave made the vile clerical 
Editor of the your New York Christian Ob- 
server as loathsome ‘1 t)- eyes of the people 
of Eugland, as }.» ceean end devilish in 
his own soul and cuarecter. Respectable 
families would not admit him into their 
houses, nor would the clergy themselves 
admit him into their pulpits, or allow him to 
sit by their side on the public platform. He 
had to skulk in darkness, like a thing of shame. 





They have destroyed the authority of your 
pro-slavery churches and priesthogds, and 
lowered the credit of your slaveholding patri- 
archs. They have lowered the reputation, 
and lessened the influence of a pro-slavery 
Bible, and delivered multitudes from its 
mischievous authority. They have shaken 
the whole framework of our pro-slavery 
institutions. They have brought us near the 
glorious consumation, the abolition of the 
vilest, the most inhuman and infernal system, 
| that ever tortured humanity, or cursed the 
creation of God. 

“And they will finish the work, amidst thes 
| shouts of euraptured millions,while your idle, 
selfish, cowardly, treacherous churches and 
priesthoods shall go down with the accursed 
system they have fostered, to the deepest and 
darkest hell in all God’s universe. 

“ The abolitionists have done more than 
this. And they have done it under the most 
unfavorable circumstances, They have done 
it with the church and ministry against them. 
They have done it with the power of the 
Government against them. They have done 
it with a powerful and unprincipled press 
against them. They have done it iu the face 
of mobs and government prosecutions. They 
have done it in the face of danger and death. 

“ Yes, Sir, the .dbolitionis’s have done this, 








and nof you. The slayelolders know whose 


work it is that threatens their unholy gains. | 
It is not you or Alexander Campbell that 
they abuse. Itis not the church and clergy 
that they hate and seek to destroy. It is not 
your silent and peaceful reformers that they 
brandas trattors. It is the Infidel aboliiionists. 
Ii is Infidelity that troubles the tyrants. It has 
always been so. The reformatory principle 
has always been denounced as infidelity by 
the enemies of freedom and humanity. Itis 
so in England. It is so on the Continent of 
Europe. So common is it for unbelievers to 
be reformers, that reform and infidelity have 
come to be names of the same s guification 
in the mouths of multitudes, The fact that 
a man is a reformer, is considered proof 
the world over that he is an infidel. The 
name infidel is becoming the most honorable 
name on earth. Men are learning to glory 
init. The man who has a foundry in this 
town is not ashamed to allow the inscription, 
‘INFIDEL FOUNDRY, in front of it, which 
some of his Christian neighbors traced there 
as a Warning to passers by. [le thinks the 
name Inripex more creditable than the name 
Becviever. eis right. As things are going, 
it is far more honorable than your title of 
orthodox believer. I had rather a thousand 
times be denounced as an infidel and blas- 
phemer among matmmon-worshipers, child 


siealers, men-hunters, and traders in their 


own flesh and blood, who bleach,the com- 


plexion of their slaves by incest and adultery, | 


to make them a more maiketable commodity, 
than have the highest honors a pro-slavery 
church or priesthood has to bestow. The 
blackest title given me by a kidnapping, slave- 
holdingehureh orGovernment,would be glory 
itself compared to the honors to be purchased 
by such speeches as the one you made this 
morning, or the infaniens doctrine inculeated 
by your Brother Alexander Campbell in his 
disgraceful periodical.” 
or t:t=“‘ OéCS 


Celebration in Abington, Mass. 


ApineTon, Anti-Slavery Grove, 2 
July 4th, 1253. 
Dear Marius: | wish you were where I 
am, on the platform of this mighty Anti-Sla- 


very Convention, met to consecrate the 4th of 


July, the birth-day of the American Repub- 
ie to be hgitimate object—the overthrow 
of slavery, and the establishment of Liberty 
throughout the world. ‘The platform is sur- 
rounded with green boughs, and decorated 
with flowers. On the platform are Garrison, 
Phillips, O. Johnson. C. L. Remond, James 
Jackson, and many others—around it, on 
seats and standing, a great multitude of 
men and women, and children. Outside 
the great concourse, is an elevated platform, 
fitted up for those to Dance, who delight in 
thatamusement. On that Dancing platform 
is a Band, who give us gloriously inspiring 
music, between the speeches. The beautifal 
grove of pines of large extent, lovingly 
spreads itdeep green boughs over us all, 
aud the scene around. 
us On 


A natural pond en- 
three sides. Not very far 
from the platform is a circular swing— 
where children are making merry, swinging. 
Tents are all around a little way off, where 
all sorts of food and healthy drink are to be 
had—Alcohol, in all forms, being excluded 
from the ground. 
dians—descendants of 


circles 


those who once 
proudly aud eagerly pursued the clase over 
New England, aud this broad comtinent—a 
company of them being stationed for a sea- 
son, ona gentle eminence just across the 
bright pond. Would the Iudians had never 
heard of celebration of Independence, in 
any other way but this. 


This is a sweet, beautiful day—just enough 
of clouds to break the rays of a hot sun.— 
Two speeches have been made, two songs 
sung to the honor of freedom, and downfall 
of slavery, and all that sustain it. Wendell 
Phillips is now speaking; and the great as- 
sembly is attentively listening to his facts 
and arguments. He is reviewing the history 
of the Federal Government, and showing 


what has been its effects on the cause of | 


Liberty, throughout the world. He is com- 


menting > ice of att ’ 
g on the notice of the death of Dr. system of slavery, and asystem almost en- | 


Sharp, in the N. Y. Tribune, showing how 


it praises him, but makes not an allusion to | 


his sermon in support of the Fugitive Slave 
Law. What must be.he doom ef that Doc- 
tor of Divinity, who teaches the world that 
men should obey thet law, while it is on the 


Statute Book, whether they think it right o¢ | 


wrong? Dr. Sharp placed that fugitive law 
above the laws of God. He laid his own 
God on the altar of slavery. All the papers 
of Boston, New England, New York, and 
of all the South, are lauding Dr. Sharp—the 
great apologist for slavery, with all its pol- 


condemnation, 


Iu the audience ! see In- | 


What a base and recreant | 


21-2 P.M. 
one hour. The multitude from far and near 
had friendly greetings—such as Disunion 
Abolitionists alone, know how to give to one 
another. It would have your heart 
good to have seen the outgushing of heart 
to heart---of soul to soul—reporting the pro- 
gress of this great cause of humanity. You 
would have enjoyed it. How it reminds me 
of our grand anti-slavery gatherings of Ohio, 


done 


in her grand old woods. 
memories that cluster aronnd those dear, 
stirring conventions, and the dear, dear 
friends I have found there. I can never for- 
get those gatherings of the stern, loving 
friends of the down-trodden—I can never 
forget the warm-hearted, intelligent and kind 
frien's that have welcomed me to their com- 
I love Ohio—with 
her enterprising and straight-forward popu- 
lation. 
people, are destined to be among the first to 


fortable forest hemes. 


That hearty, and Liberty-toiling 


move, practically, for the political abclition 
of this slave-Lolding union. 


showing up the cowardice, and practical in- 
fidelity, and atheism of the American Chureh. 
Amid all this mighty throng—collected in 
the grove—a large portion of them have true 
Dissolution of the Union 

The multitude listen 


anti-slavery hearts. 

is a prominent topic. 
to the speeches with interest. 
now speaking. He always speaks with 
power—and, as no other man [ ever heard, 


Garrison is 


moral nature. Two beautifol sail-boats are 
gliding over the pond all the time, laden 
with men, women and children. ‘This is a 
slirring scene. 

Marius,— God bless Ohio, and enable her 


true friend of liberty to all, and of bumanity. 
God bless every man and woman and child, 
whose true, proud anti-slavery heart, feels 
fur those in bonds, as bound with them. No 
one can look on such scenes as this, and see 
the engerness with which all listen to the 
sternest caljs to the world for the immediate 
everlasting dissolution of all slaveholding, 
slavery-perpetuating Union. ‘The Baud now 
play the “Old Folks at Home.” — It is full 
of rapture. One wauts to flout off on one 
of its glorious strains, as it rises up through 
these tree tops, and floats over the lake. I 
must stop. 
HENRY C. WRIGHT. 
cbse telallpecaasintaeatisiat 

In Eannest.—A Southern writer in the 
National Jitelligencer, says that there is a 
new party springing up in the South, and 
according to the following account, some- 
| thing is to be done: 


“ We are in earnest in regard to the edu- 
cation of our youth at home, and Northern 
institutions of learning will feel that we are 
so. Weare in earnest in regard to aiding indi- 
viduality, and by community ot sentiment, the 
publishing o! schoo] books and works for reli- 
gious instruction, under southern supervision. 
We are in earvest in regard to giving the Press 
stich a position, by the contribution of wealth 
and talent, as to show the world that the 
south is not yet in a state of mental subjec- 
tion. We are in earnest in all our silroad 
projects, as the subser!ption by coun'y tax in 
in every State shows. The planters are in 


at the south, embracing direct trade asa just 
commercial policy. Coupetition will force 
a reduction of unnecessary charges aud ex- 
penses. The people, as consumers, are de- 
termined to give their influence in favor of 
those merchants who buy in southern ports, 
and if necessary, have recource to the right 
of instruction. 
allthese things.” 


-———— or 


Cuba As It Is, 











Mr. Erastus Brooks, of the New York 


| Express, who has been on a visit to the Is- | 


| land of Cuba, thus writes respecting its pres- 
ent condition and future prospects : 


Cuba as she is—with all her people big- | 


| oted and superstitious as they are, not ouly 
| Catholic, but ultra Roman Catholic 5 with 
| priests at every coruer of the street, with but 
| one form of religion and that anti-republican ; 
without free schools, with children trained 
| up to hate republican liberty, and men ot 
muture years detesting it; with a vicious 


i tively unlike slavery in the United Stites; 
' with the free blacks there unlike the free 
| blacks at home, and mankind and nature, 
| people and constitutions, altogether uncot- 
'genial tous and ours—is not fitted to enter 
| the bands of our political union. We do not 
‘want her, and she does not wantus. They 
who suppose that such a people could easily 
become assimilated to us know but little of 
(the Spanish character. It las taken Louis- 
liana fifty years to become Americanized, anid 
‘there are portions of Louisiana to-day which 
are more French than American. Phe dis- 
affected Creoles of Cuba look to the United 
| States for help, not because they are ready 


| to fall into the political embrace of our Gov- 
lutions and horrors—without one record of | 


ernment, but because they detest the Catalan 
population ; and no wonder, for the Catalans 
in authority treat the Creoles rather as serts 


spirit is that which controls the north! It | than as equals. But one will laok in usin in 


bows and does homage to the spirit of slav- | 


ery. Dr. Sharp is dead—gone—God be } ‘ ; 
thanked! from the earth, which he has curs. | Spanish colonies, for any good evidence of a 
| 


ed by his presence and his ministry—in his 
advocacy of the fugitive law. 


Cuba, among the native born citizens, among 
those from old Spain, or tiose from other 


desire for political connection with our Guv- 
ernment, or the preparation and fitness to 
share in its privileges and benefits. There 


We had an intermission of 


How sweet the. 


Oliver Johnson is now speaking, and | 


does he appeal to the deepest elements of cur | 


to stand before Heaven and Earth, as the} 


earnest about direct shipments, and they will 
use their influence to encourage those Louses | 


The people are in earnest in | 


are Spaniards, Catalans, and Basques who 
desire more freedom than they have, and 
much more independence of the mother 
country. There are Creoles who desire 
more equality at home, and more indepen- 
dence of the Crown also, and there are 
other Creoles, suspectadl of treason, and 
watched as traitors, who seek for any change 
as arelief for present misery; but the great 
mass of the people are for Spanish rule, 
hatgrs of our institutions, and deter) ined to 
oppose all schemes of annexation, I bave 
been ressoning with an official Government 
‘editor in Cuba, the one who gives to: e to 


Spanish sentiment in the United States, od 
Who assails us with sweeping eco si) ’ 
‘his unjustifiable assaults. His) aosw 
‘me was of the argumentum a! ho 
kind. * Look at home.” he sed: * ) 
your Suns, your Ceratds, 1 1) 
I read nothing of © beat at 
ficers. Tsee little « ‘ 


for Innovatio 
tion of your daws oa our trentie. 
Government docs not wink at them, ; 
not suppress them. We desire peace . 
the United States. We kuow her value to ¢ + 
vas our best customer. We would be glad ot 
n free commercial intercourse. Let @@ have 
| it, but no filibustering, no plots fe annexa- 
tion, no polttical connections with your Gov- 
ernment, Cuba willbe Spanish or Afriean !" 

Spanish itis, and Atrican it may be with 
as many blacks as whites upon the island; 
and upou the plantations the blacks, in their 
daily implements of labor, already have 
arms enough in their hauds, under a bad 
stimulus, to make a St. Domingo of Cuba. 
When Lopez was in the neighborhood of 
| Matanzas the slives all around were in a 

state of insubordination until le was defeated, 
Hed he been successful, insubordination 
night have become revolution, and revolu- 
‘tion massaere. . 

The tuture of Cuba must became the to- 
ture of Spain. The Empire bas been grad- 
ually losing her colonies—North American, 
South American, and European. ‘The womb 
of time conceals the fate of this beautiful 
island, and whether it is to be independent 
of the mother country, annexed to the United 
States, or remain as it is, time alone will de- 
termine, Ttis bat eight hours’ sail from Ha- 
vana to Key West, and but two days to 
| Bolize. Oregon -and Calitoruia are Euro- 
j pean in their distance from our sea coast, 
compared with the island ef Cuba. Distance 
' presents yo obstacles, therefore, to annexa- 
tion. Nor is there anything so formidable in 
the defenee of Cuba as to make successful 
juvasion tiupractcable. ‘Twenty thousand 
Americans, well armed and provisioned, 
would traverse the island ip opposition to all 
the troops furnished by old Spain, or from 


the local qititias wroet of whom, by ire way, 


would be men who have borne arms, and 
who have received their discharge after eight 
years of regular service in the standing army, 
There are about 20,000 Spanish soldiers and 
officers in the island, or about one-fifth of 
ihe entire Spanish army. There are some 
16 vessels of war employed on the coast; 
and while Spain expends annually sixteen 
millions of dollars tor military service upon 
land.and jour anda half millions for defence 
on the seas, Cuba gets the liow’s share of all. 
The proximity of the United States, and the 
filibustering in the United States, have cost 
the Spanish Government millions of dollars, 
and Spaniards will uot forget these demands 
upon their feara, 

— But supposing Cuba to be as beautiful and 
fruitful as Paradise itself, and without army 
or navy, and ten times as accessible and de- 
sirable as itis, still we do not want the island, 
© Phou shalt not covetthy neighbor's goods” 
is one of the commandments of God.— 
Spain, moreover is an independent nation, in 
the enjoyment of peace and good fellowship 
with the United States. The island of Cuba 
is a colony of Spain, and the people of Cuba 
asa Whole, present themselves as a wall of 
fire against our proffered embraces, Again, 
there Is no true spirit of liberty anywhere in 
the island. ‘There is no courage to fight for 
independence there; and what is more, and 
most disagreeable to many of our own peo- 
ple, the expeditions from the United Statee 
against Cuba were fitted out in a spirit of 
acventure and booty, with peeuniary prom. 
ises and rewards to those who engaged in 
| the strile, aud with not a particle of true 
) Patriotism upon which to ground these un- 
\ 
' 


(dawtuland wicked innovations, When the 
banished Creoles volunteer to go to Cuba to 
redeem the the island trom Spanish oppres- 
} sion Ishall have more faith in their zeal and 
discretion, 


a 


—_ 


Un-Orthodox Help. 


An esteemed friend, in a western county, 
in a business Ietter, writes incidentally as fol- 
lows, in relation to the question as to the 

i propriety of associating with men. in pro- 
; moting a good work, whose sentimenis on 
other suly cis We Cabnot approve, 


“Your remaiks upon the course «f the 
Christian Press, in relation to Garrise: &e., 
are Well timed, and meet ny views to the 
seribe. Garrison's theological views jouij 


not prevent us from acting with hic, » 
ever the sulyect of Slavey or Teonpy 


is the issue. He may be theore: 


* Jutidel.” but TP believe 


his standard of 
grade than thay 


7 aK Mia) 
fessionsofoerthodoxy. ‘Vhe terims ortion, 


heterodoxy, extreme, fan itical, &e ure @, : 
pressions frequently used: but before wa 
can ctinprehend the precise meaning de- 
signed to be conveyed by such tering, ie 
seems to me we must first know the Opinions 
of the iddividual using them. Our standards 
of orthodoxy, fanaticism, &e., niny be very 
different. “The plain, drab-couted Quaker 
looks upon the Roman Catholic ard the 
Epircopati im as very heterodox jin their re 
ligious views and mode of conducting their 
religions worship; but they in return look 
upou ott plain brethren, the Quakers, as the 
most fanatical mortals on enrth. 
I beheveve it was Dr. Bloomfield, Bi 

of London, who replied to 8 brother Bishop 
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THE ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE. 
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n the House of Lords, when asked, “ Pray, providing for his offspring, in the consequent- | 
my Lord, can you tell me the precise deti- | ly necessary acquisition ol pee, eae 
nition of the terms Orthodoxy and Hetero- | cautious enterprise, having reference tot n3 
doxy?” “1 believe,” (said Dr. Bloomfield,) chances of the future, and in the defence oO 
“Orthodoxy is my doxy, and Heterodoxy | personal liberty. I do not believe there is a | 
another man’s doxry.” ; | body of men in the world that have so stupid, | 

Just so, every man believes himself to be | unmanly, and animal an existence as the | 
orthodox and not heterodox in his opinions. | rank and Jile plantation negroes of our South- | 

And az every man believes he is right, (for | ern States. 
if he betieve himself wrong, it would not be 
his opinion,) let us be setae —— — 

ive the greatest latitude to the promul- | ; ; 
at re ta for truth is icemssonie and The Cotton Plant, a journal published sim- 
must triumph. ultaneously at Washington and Baltimore, 
You ask, “Would he (Mr. Boynton.) ob- and aiming to maintain and perpetuate Amer- | 

‘ect to our calling to our aid a Catholic or | tun Slavery, advocates a proposition an- 
an Infidel, to help us take him out of aditch nounced at Holly Springs, Miss., by c, G. 
inte which he had fallen, provided we could Bavior, = principal editor, to prohibit by 
not get him out without such assistance ? law the save of slaves for debt, in order to knit 
Would he consider such a procedure an alli- the South “ firmly together, by making the in- | 
ance on his part, or curs, with Catholicism, stitution of Slavery a part of every man’s home.” | 
or Infidelity 7” As the coolest specimens of devilishuess we 

When [read this paragraph, the following have seen in print lately, we uive a few eXx- 
incident struck my mind, When ona visit | Waets from the leader in the Collon Plant of | 
to Scotland, many years since, an elderly July ‘ :— Dispatch. 
gentleman related the following. He said Phe great fault at the South has been, that 
the celebrated historian, David Hume, was the chiet productive labor ot the country 
accustomed to rise very enrly and take a has been made “capital” of, thus causing ut | 
walk in the country before breakfast. One © concentrate, like all capital, into a few | 
morning as he Was passing over a narrow , ands, yh >» 
streatn, the plank broke with him, and down sacrificed, and division of interest made to | 
fell the learned historian into the bog or €Xist in regard to rights based upon this very 

! ' property. ‘The consequences are known.— | 








Diabolism. 





marsh beneath. tle was unable to eatricate . ( 
himself; he called for help, and after a short Our action has always been feeble,“ / | 
house divided against itself must fall.” A 
acilabasee. community of soctal sentiment is necessary 
She soon discovered who the unfortunate  t0.4 community of political sentiment. Unity 
individual was. “Ob!” says she, “and is it of interest is essential to unity of action. 
you, Mr. tiume % No, sir, E cannot in all Phe South has been divided. We would 
conscience help you at all,atall, You area knit her firmly together, by making the in- 
wretched infidel, and have done more than SUtGon of slavery a part of every man’s 
all Scotland to destroy our holy kirk, and home, gee es , ‘ 
kill the souls of the people.” flume plead By prohibiting the sale of slaves for debt, 
and entreated with the old women and a Yeu make it the interest of every voter to 
compromise wasagreed upon, She consent- OWN one. zai a = the strength 
ed to help him if lhe would repeat the Lord's aimed at. Phe man who feels that @ certain 
Prever, institution preserves him and his family fron 
he histnrian raised up his bands, and want or care, will necessarily become attach- 
with a supplicating tone, repeated the Lord's ed to that institution, This community of 
Prayer to the satisfaction of the old lady. sentiment and interest would greatly increase 
numerical strength at the polls, 

This “idea” being attached to slavery, may 
| not that “imterest” which we are told abol- 
—— . ‘ished slavery in’ certain States, revive it ?— 
Slavery As It Is. The proposed law enhances the “ interest,” 

pclltaaten (in strict Yaukee acceptation of the term,) 

A writer in the New-York Times, gives '@Yolved in holding slave property, and the 
question left to be decided is, whether the 
; universal Jonathan loves his own interest | 
ence of Slavery upon the morals and intellect better than any other people’s. Even in re- | 
gard to those who are so extremely benevo- | 
' 

| 


time, an elderly lady came running to his 


She, true to her promise, assisted the old 
philosopher out of his difficulties.”— Co/un- 
bian. 





the following truthful statement of the influ- 


of the slave. He says: 
j lent, miny not their country prove stronger 
than their philanthropy 2? The question is 
put to the toiler on tough lands in the West: 
* Do you regard the peace, comfort and se- | 
hcurity of yourself and family more than the | 
absurd abolition and free soil doctrines of | 

| 

} 


“[ take ground against the writer of a 
recent article in {lunt’s Merchants’ Magazine. 
who maintains that slavery is the (ouly) true, 
speedy, and successtul method for civilizing 
and christianizing the heathen ; aad must say 
that my judgment and my observation of 
fucts, a priori, would by no means lead me 
to recommend any such scheme for preach- 
ing the Gospel as he favors. 


your politicians 2” Tle willanswer it. And 
before he does so, he may look into the sta- | 
tistics in every case where slavery has been | 
abolished aud find the recorded fact, that 
“T do not admit, in evidence upon this) African servitude is the law of God. He 
eubject, the statisties that are usually cited, may also examine history and find that sla- | 
of the number of slives counted as religious | yery must and will exist—in some form— 
by their owners or by themselves. A profes-| black or white. May not the natural in- 
sion or name for a religious character among | stinets of the husband and father prompt 
them appears to be founded upon the) fin to preserve those he loves from the pos- 
exhibition of certain phreusied states of the | sibility even of menial degradation 2 Men 
imagination, excitable in any mind not hab- | are iitensely selfish, and this exemption law 
itually disciplined to to the control of reason, | appeals to teelings, stronger even with Hor- 
and iv the direction of words and actions, | ace Greely than his so-called benevolence. 

scoording ty certain precepts aud formulas.” | So much for the political aspect of the 
In speaking of the slave preachers he | question. We are serious, when we inform 
says: , abolitionists west of the Ohio that we are 
“The office among the negroes, as a:nong preparing to demonstrate, Uiat the possession 
other people, confers a certain importance of one or two negroes, in conjunction with 
and power, A part of the reverence attached | the Homestead Bill, presents inducements | 
to the duties is given to the person; vanity for owning them which should not be thrown | 
and self confidence are cultivated, and a’ away, by the white labor of the free States. 
higher ambition aroused than usually ean We want atthe South thrift, energy, and 
enter the mind of a slave. ‘The selfrespect | jndostry. We want commercially a firm de- | 
| 

| 


' 
' 





of the preacher is also increased by the con- | termined course. We want our institution 
sideration in which he is beld by his masters | interwoven with every interest. We want it 
as well as his fellows; thus, the preachers Qomesticated on every farm. We want it | 
generally have an air of superiority to other) hound to us, beyond the reach of law, aud | 
negroes; they acquire aremarkable memory | then we become linked to it beyand the | 
of words, phrases and forms—a sort of curt- preachings of abolitionism, either in the vio- | 
ous poctic talent is developed —a habit is ob- Jent blasphemy of Fred. Douglass, or the ne- | 
tained of rhapsodizing and exciting furious cessury evils doctrine of some Southern (!) | 
emotions, to a great degree spurious and | men. We want it thus established, thus per- 
temporary, in themselves and others, through petuated, and when an issue comes, “when 
the imagivation. TP was once introduced to! 4 blow is struck at us through that institution, 
a preacher, Who was represented to be quite | the South will be as one man.” 
distinguished among them. P took his hand a +. .2e 
respectiully, and said Lo owas happy to meet A Feaitive Stave Case.—The Lonisville 
him. He seemed to take this fora joke, and | Courier contains the following announce- 
laughed heartily. Tle was a “driver,” and “ 
my friend said, “Ile drives the negroes at, © Yesterday, officer McKinney arrested a 
the cotton all the week, and Sundays he pegro man, pastry cook on the steamer Sam 
drives them at the Gospel—con't you, Jobn F” | Snowden, kuown by the name of Tom Steel, 
He commenced to reply in some Sermptural who had run away from Frankfort some five | 
phrases, soberly, but before he could say) years ago. tle belonged to Messrs Smith & 
three woras, began to langh again, and reeled | Sjrotwell, of this city, who hired him in the 
off like a drunken man—entirely overcome | eapaecity of cook to Captain Henry ‘Todd, of | 
with merriment. He recovered himself in a) the Blue Wing, the Kentucky river packet | 
moment, and came upto us again, * They then running. It is supposed that he se- 
sny he preaches very powerfully, too” ‘Yah.’ ereted himself on the Isaac Shelby, a Cincin- 
massa! “kordin to der grace—yah! yoh! | qati and Frankfort packet, and thus reached 
and he steggered off sgain with the peculiar | Cypyeinuati. 
hearty negro gulfiw.” 

* . « 





ment: 


“Captain Todd paid the owners of Tom | 

~ . ; satin his full value after it was ascertained that be | 
“ There is no element in the dithientt prob- | was gone off! [tis stated that he has a wite | 
lem of slavery whieh we of the Nort so | and several children residing in Pitisburgh. | 
little comprehend and leave out of view in Capt. ‘Todd arrived here yesterday, and took | 


* * 


| held in the United States. 
| the history of the oppressed in this land, and 


| direction. 


‘dom and independence which it manifested.— 


From Frederick Douglass’ Paper. 
The Convention. 





The National Convention of colored citizens 
began its sessions in our city at 10 o'clock on 
Wednesday morning, July 6th, and ended its 
tabors at twelve o’clock on Friday night, having 
continued through three entire days. Of its 
composition and character—of its principles 
and measures—of its real importance and sig- 
nificance, a volume might be written. It was 


unquestionably a great Convention—perhaps the | 


most extraordinary, in many particulars, ever 
It marks an era in 


constitutes the first great, and (as we think) 
decisive step made by that people in the right 
We are unable, this week, to give 


|the entire official proceedings; indeed, they 


will be entirely too voluminous for one or two 
issues of our paper; but we venture to present 
to our readers a little sketch of its character 
and effects. 

It was a large Convention; there were pres- 


different States. It is fair to assume that 
among these were men representing scores, fif- 
ties, and hundreds, and that all of them are the 
centres of circles under their direct irfluence 
and guidance, so that a vast concourse of per- 
sons were represented in the Convention, and 
will be, for weal.or for woe, affected by the 
proceedings of the Convention. Whatsoever 
was wise and good; whatsoever was true and 
beautiful; whatsoever was adapted to advance 
the temporal interest, the moral and intellect- 
ual culture of our people, will be carried home 
from the Convention by its delegates, and en- 
thusiastically unfolied to their constituents, for 
their approval and adoption. Never was so 
large a number of the oppressed of this coun- 
try represented in Convention; and its pro- 
ceedings will become more generally known, 


and be more thoroughly canvassed in all parts | 


of the country than the proccedings of any 
previous Convention have been. 


In the first place, the atmosphere of Roch- 
ester was favorable to an assemblage of such 
objects. The best hall in the city (if not the 
best in Western New York) was flung open on 
the occasion. The attendance of citizens was 
large and highly respectable; and was, of it- 
self, sufficient to inspirit the workers in the 
Convention to the highest efficiency. 

The talent, zeal, and eloquence displayed, 
took our citizens by surprize; and we confess, 
ourselves, even with our expectations, more 
than gratified. There were more working, en- 
for. Eloquence, like song, is a peculiar forte 
of our people; but the Convention was not 
more gratifying on the score of the speaking, 
than it was in the spirit, knowledge, and wis- 
dom which it embodied. 


The Convention was remarkable for the free- 


There was very little servility to be seen any- 
where among the delegates. No measure was 
adopted because it came from a distinguished 
person. Everything had to submit to exami- 


nation; and sometimes this was not very deli- 


course somewhat freely upon the character and 


held. 


The Anti-Slavery Bugle. 
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Executive ComMITTEE meets August 7. 
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| To the Friends of the Western Anti-Slavery 
Society. 








Some weeks since, your Executive Commit- 
, tee resolved to enlarge The Anti-Slavery Bugle 
to the size of the Boston Liberator, Their ar- 
rangements for this purpose are now so far 
| completed, that they hope to give it to the 
' readers in enlarged form and new type, with the 
Jost issue in August. 
| They now ask your renewed cooperation and 
aid, in extending its circulation. This aid, 


Economy has consequently been | ent one hundred and forty delegates from cight | judging from past experience, we expect to re- 


| ceive, and if it comes in as liberally as it should, 
we can give you the paper at its old price of one 
dollar and fifty cents, if paid in advance. 

Ir. the great battle for freedom in the West, 
the Bugle stands alone in its position. The 
| ultra principles it advocates, place it beyond the 
reach of compromise, and in its position, it can 
| have no reasonable hope of popularity, except 
with its immediate friends and sympathizers.— 
it can therefore afford to be plain spoken and 
| faithful for the slave, administering rebuke or 
| aid, as occasion may require. It has nothing 

to gain by concession to religious sects or po- 
| litical parties, for it stands independent of ei- 





ther. We have in the region over which the 
Bugle circulates, a large number of political 
anti-slavery papers, of no ordinary excellence, 
| and conducted with marked ability, and yet we 
think there is indispensable necessity for just 
such a paper as the Bugle. It therefore haa a 
claim upon the support of all earnest friends 
of emancipation. It cannot be spared from the 
field, nor car it afford to drag out an existence 
of difficulty and doubt, with a niggardly sup- 
port. Its external appearance, as well as its 
character, should recommend the cause it advo- 
cates. In both these particulars, the committce 
hope to make it worthy of support, and that 
support they expect to receive. They prefer a 
prepaid subscription, toa dollar and a half in 
donation, to its support. They do not desire it 
sustained asa charity. They think it worth 
all it costs you as individuals, to say nothing 





ergy, tact, and skill, than even we had looked | of its influence upon the cause, 


If any of you are in arrears, please send on 
Don’t wait till the end of the 
year for a bill, The money has been earned— 
it is needed —don'tdelay. If your subscription 
is just now out, renew it, by an advance pay- 
ment, and send us at least, one more name with 
your own. 


your money. 


Terms—$1,50 in advance. $2,00 if pay- 
ment is delayed. 
We shall hereafter most rigidiy insist upon 


the additional price, in case of failure to pay in 





There was displayed occa- 
New York 
was thought a little too grasping; and our 
friend Gro. T. Downina, had to take it right 


eately performed. 
sionally a little sectional feeling. 


and left for his parliamentary dexterity; anil} 
yet we think every man in the Convention felt 


| proud of the attitude and activity of our! 


friend. He was for putting the business 
“through.” ence he resorted to the previous | 
question. 

Among the proceedings of the Convention of | 
colored citizens, will be found a ‘plan for a. 
National Council.” That plan was submitted | 


advance. It is indispensable,to remunerate the 
Committee for increased labor, and inevitable 


loss. 
eo ee 


Disunion. 





How will a dissolution of the Union affect 
slavery? Let a South Carolinian answer, now 
that there are no cowardly northerners to 
frighten, and no necessity for moulding craven 


| dough faces into southern political shape. Let 


this South Carolinian answer Horace Mann, 
Charles Sumner, and their admirers, who de- 
light to burn incense upon the altar of this 


by Dr. J. McCune Smith—discussed at length Union, which according to South Carolina, 


by leading members oi the Convention, and 


was finally adopted in sections—the greatest | 
That the | 


scrutiny being had to its provisions. 


| plan is perfect, is not pretended, and neither is | 


it presumed to be without defects, which time 
but this we do say, it 
is a plan which the free people of color should 


may show to be sezious ; 


| give a fair trial, and only alter or amend it 


the wisdom of patient experience shall suggest. 
For the first time in the history of this country, 


| 
| 
| 
the Free Colored people have banded them- | 
| 


selves together nationally, for the defence of 
their liberty and the improvement of their con- 


dition. They have been not only a peeled and | 


down-trodden people, but they have been a 
disjointed and scattered people. They have 
had energy without order—mind without dis- 


without union. All have been fighting on their 


iv) sthe exceedine] , *: . : : » +} . ws : 
our theorizing as tie exceedingly low moral charge of his long lost property, and will no | own plan without the advantage of combination. 


and intellectual condiiion of the slaves. In 
one of my earliest letiers, alter entering Vir- 

ginia, 1 conveyed to you the Hupressions | 
whieh Lad received on this poret trom the = 
general appearance, lietiget age, and conversa- Stave Kittixe.—The Richmond, (Va.,) 
tion of the negroes. ‘These a have | 7), spatch states that at Foxville, (Va.,) a negro 
heen strengthened and confirmed by farther | mau, the property of Mrs. Hancock Lee, 
observation of them as EP have proceeded | received several stabs with a knife from the 
South. I described to yeu the infivenees | pand of her son, Thomas Lee, which resulted 
which, by destroyieg ambition and elevated | jn the death of the nesro some hours after- 
nims, and by cultivating improvidence aud} ward. The young man Was immediately 
enrelessness, and by stimulating the lowest committed to prison. ‘ 


doutt send him South for his heaith. 
The closing sentence of this extract is the 
quintescenee of ervelty aud heartlessuess. 
— — - - —— 


, +s . t: ae tent 9 . ‘ ; 
groina condition of mental childishness ane heen white? Tt so, it will mark a new era 


in Virginia justice.—Pu. Freeman. 
. — 


Emancipatep at Last.—We learn that 


moral debasemett. 
“In considering 2 great system, we cannot 
be toe careful not to be deceived by its ex- 
tional appearances, 
eee senieanettthe istian virtues and graces Ga.—the legal kidnapper of poor Thos, Sims 
are beautifully exhibited by 
stantly cited ow both sides by Southerners as ' 
well as Northerners, Which ean only properly | Savannah river. ns | 
be considered as eddies in the current of | the number who ere thus mercifully released 
alave life. Give the system fair play, where from the power of the tyrant, we know wot. 
no sheltering point of av unusually indulgent | Phe assurance that he was, would be less — 
and sensible muster, or a peculiar natural than the knowledge that. his prolonged life 
drift of mind, such as ina higher class, ac- tmust be to hien only a life of slavery in the 
cordiig to the proverb, produces the poet, depth of its bitterness.— Pa. Freeman. 
and yor see only a dark, deep tide of stupid- ——_—— — 
ity and superstition, 


by the upsetting of a boat, in asquall,on the 


| 
| 
“The mind and higher fuculties of the negro ladies, say that “every country girl knows | 
: This we | 
in the original barbarism of the race, because | believe to be an ethnological fact, as we have | amongst us. 


ae . ° . ‘ * ot , ” 
are less disciplined and improved in slavery than how to color red with madder. 


an the latter state he has at least to exercise | always noticed with all the girls the madder 
the necessity Of contriving to they get the redder they color.— Indtanapolis 


them under tet - ; 
precuie fool, rauncot, and habitation; in Journal. 


| 
| 
“9 the benefit of order and organization. ‘The es- 
' 
| 
| 
| 
i 


; Will the murderer be | 
impulses of a man, combine to keep the ne- | dealt with as he would be, had his victim 


:  ? a ; > 6 i 
lidividualmstances, five slaves beld by James Potter of Savannah, 
slaves. are con- | of Boston—were drowned on the 20th ult, | 
Whether Sims was one of | 


‘Rev. Boyd Parker, I. O. Wagoner, J. W. 
Wilson, J. M. Whitfield, Charles Lenox Re- 


Mrs. Swisshelm, in her letters to young 


Henceforth, (as long as 
Whatever 


This is so no longer. 
the necessity lasts) we are united. 
of mind and power we possess, shall now have 
tablishment of this ** CouncrL”’ is indicative of 
progress among our people. Union implies 
confidence, and confidence implies intelligence. 
Suspicion rises out of ignorance, like miazma 


out of decayed and decaying vegitation Dis- | 


trust has defied all attempts at union, until 
now. Vile mischief maker! the curse of the 
| oppressed in all countries, and the handmaid 
| of tyrants under all skies, we bid thee begone 
forever. 

Such men as Dr. James McCune Smith, Dr. 
Pennington, William Whipper, J. B. Vashon» 


Reason, John M. Langston, John I. Gaines, 


cipline—zeal without knowledge—andepurpose | 


Mr. Woodson, George T. Downing, Professor 


sanctifies and witl ever protect the infernal in- 
stitution. 
| On the 4th of July, J. S. Preston delivered 
| an oration at Charleston, S. C., before ‘The 
Seventy-Six Association,” of that city, in which 
| he extolled the Union in such spirit stirring 
style, that a distinguished lawyer, Richard 
/ Yeadon, felt constrained to rise and render 
thanks to the orator for the good service done. 
Speaking of Mr. Preston, he said: 


“I thank him, deeply thank him, for the 
'manly sentiment uttered in reference to the 
| prolonged duration and probable perpetcation 
of our political Union—‘I have no fears of 
abolition.’ In the whole scope of his masterly 
and unrivalled performance, gemmed as it was 
with the treasures of intellect and fancy, en- 
riched as it was with a wise and true philoso- 
phy, there was nothing that more strongly 
commanded my sympathy than that sentiment. 
It has only given tongue to what has long been 
my own thought. J, too, have no fears of abo- 
lition—it is a bugbear, that should alarm no 
one, and, above all, it should never induce or 
seduce us to forfeit or surrender the richest po- 


lit’cal inheritance ever bequeathed by a patriot 


ancestry to their posterity. 

| «In the Union, we of the South, are strong 
enough to defend the institution of slavery 
within the limits of the Union, and we have 
the inrincible strength of the Union to defend 
it against all assaults of any kind from abroad. 
We have only to be true to ourselves, and 
| while members of the Union, the institution is 
impregnable against assault of any kind—cov- 


its bulwark at once the constitution of the Un- 
jon and our own right arms.”’ 


Is it true, that the Union is the “ invincible” 


mond, Stephen Smith, J. C. Beman, Amos G. strength of slavery? Is it an “impervious shield 


| Beman, Thomas Van Rensalear, C. B. Ray, Mr. and bulwark"? 


Ss 


Let every man answer in the 


Van Bracklyn, and a host of others, whose light of its past history and its present relations, 
names We need not mention—all men of mark— and we cannot see how he can say that Mr. 
> 


crowded this week for extended remark. 


could not be brought together in any place, Yeadon is not right. Thus much for the secu- 
under any circumstances, without pruducing a rity the Union affords from external force. 
sensation—and a sensation they did produce 
Our columns are entirely too that overthrow with which the moral indigna- 
Wo tion of the world now threatens it. The relig- | canvassing the western part of the State in be- 
shall take occasion in our next number, to dis- ion and free spirit of the North, so much of " half of the Maine Law. 


And here is his view of saving slavery from 


ered with an impervious shield, and having as | 


| as there is, will, the Union continuing, do 
' action of this body. Suffice it to say, for the | something to shield the slaveholding south from 
| present, we have every reason to congratulate | that potent sentiment of the civilized world, 
‘ Surselves that such a Convention has been which Mr. Yeadon justly fears. 


| has done and is doi 


The Union 
much in this direction. 
, But this cannot continue forever. The North, 
| instead of always protecting the South, will be 
| eventually blasted by the world’s indignation, 
| for its wicked union with the oppressor. Nev- 
ertheless, it istrue, as Mr. Yeadon affirms, in 
the following paragraph, that whatever of good 
there isin the North, will, by the union, be 
) brought to sanctify slavery, and save it from that 
“isolation” in infamy which would secure its 
certain destruction.— 


** But, were the Southern States to dissolve 
' the Union and form themselves into a separate 
and distinct contederacy, we should be isolated, 
as the only slave-holding republic on the face of 
the earth, and become a target for the whole 


/on our border, absolved from constitutional 
obligations and converted into aliens, to level 
their batteries at, and our position would be to 
say the least, one of doubtful strength and dura- 
bility—and the institution of slavery would be 
in danger of tottering toits fall. Neither war 
nor force of any kind, would be necessary to 
effect this end; but the potent engine of public 
opinion—the public sentiment of the civilized 


in every possible shape, might by its constant 
and wearing action on opinion and morbid con- 
science, ultimately undermine the institution 
among ourselves, and sow within our own bo- 
som the seeds of its decay and destruction. 

* But, remaining within the Union, we are 
absolutely impregnable on this point. 
to ourselves, we have no vulnerable point—we, 
or rather the border southern States, may loose 
a few hundreds, or a few thousands, of fugitive 


to return from the tender mercies of frecsoilism 
and abolitionism, to the comfort and luxuries of 
southern slavery); but otherwise, and within, 
ourselves, we are more than safe from frantic 
machinations, either American or forcign, 
against the institution—in defence of which we 
are ready at any moment, to pledge ‘our lives, 
our fortunes, and our sacred honor.” Why, 
sir, were the abolitionists themselves to march 
in arms among us, proclaiming liberty to the 
objects of their false and devilish philanthropy, 
our attached and happy slaves would them- 
selves join in putting them to rout and discom- 
fiture, instead of embracing their ruinous and 
deadly aid or alliance.” 


——[— 


Table Moving. 








Mr. Farady, in the Atheneum, a British 
Journal, thinks he has satisfactorily ascertained 
the cause of table moving. He invented an 
apparatus which indicated the slightest pressure 
of the hands of the tabiec move in a horizontal 
direction, and this placed before the eyes,always 
successfully prevented the movement of the 
table, though it could be moved without diffi- 
culty when this apparatus was not attached.— 
Mr. Farady conceeded that the operators were 
intelligent and honest, but thinks them deceived 
in regard to the direction of the pressure — 
which they suppose, if exerted at all, to be 
downward, and not horizontal. Previous to 
the use of this apparatus, Mr. Farady had dem- 
onstrated, as he supposed, that the movement 
was not made by electrical or magnetical agency. 
He found that large bundles of various sub- 
stances, conductors and nonconductcrs, in pro- 
miscuous layers, placed between the table and 
the hands of the operator, presented no obstacle 
to their success. While the movement of the 
index invariably prevented it, however carnest- 
ly desired or persevreingly sought. If this be all 
so, it does not yet account for the rappings and 
various other marvelous phenomena. Such as 
the well attested facts, of the movement of 
physical objects without the touch of the hands. 


But that, perhaps, all in good time. 
LO TEES SAID 

A Resoivution declining to send delagates, 
hereafter, to slaveholding ecclesiastical bodies 
was introduced in the Rhode Island Evangelical 


(Congregational) Association, at its recent mect- 


made no little stir, and after a fruitless effort to 
give the subject the go-by, it was referred to a | 
committee to report nert year! What an eva- 
sive, dilatory and shuffling set of men ministers 
are generally found to be whenever they are 
called upon to say an earnest worc or perform 
| an earnest act against Slavery ! 


| 


They can act 
promtly enough and talk loudly enough about 
almost everything else, but ask them to mani- 
fest hearty sympathy for the slave, and forth- 


with they can articulate nothing but excuses, 
and do nothing except frame plans for delay ! 


Shame onthem!—A. S. Standard. 
rite dlls caons 


Barsarovs PuntsHMext.—Sarah Johnson, a 
siave, convicted of the crime of arson, has been 
| sentenced to ¢1eo hundred lashes by the author- 
| ities in one of the Slave States. What an in- 
| dication of social civilization and refinement. 








_ = 





We have received the Fall announcement of 
| the Penn Mecical College. ‘Tne Faculty consists 
| of twelve individuals. The fall term is design- 
| ed exclusively for females. Mus. Hannan E. 
Lonesnore, M. D. Demonstrator of Anatomy. 
| For further particulars, see advertisement in our 
columns. 


| 
| 
| 


——— ee 





Canton Whig paper, proposes to the Free Soil- 


| ers to form a perfect union for the overthrow of guests at the celebration dinner in —«" 


the Democracy and Slavery. Terms; The Free 

Soil candidates all to resign except the Supreme 

Judge. The Whig Supreme Judge to do like- 

| wise. Wonder if Free Soilers won't bite at this 
bare hook ? 





—= 
Wx. H. Buateicu.—The friends of Temper- 
, ance in Pennsylvania have engaged the services 
| of WilliamH.Burleigh, who is very successfully 











civilized world, including our northern brethren, | 


world, brought to bear upon us and against us, 


If true 


slaves (soon, if the truth were known, anxious | 


ing, by Rev. Mr. Wolcott, of Providence. It 


A BarGatn Proposep.—A wise one in the | 


—_— ~----- -- ——-—_-—__ —_-g 


Letter from Indiana. 





Jay Co., Inp., July 11th, 1853, 

Dear Manivs: It seems to me if Horace 
Mann is correct in asserting the anti-slavery 
character of the Constitution, that slaves only 
have to be made acquainted with the fact, to 
enable them to cease 1:unning to the British 
‘ dominions for protection. Why not stay in the 
free states ? 


But Horace Mann knows that the Constitu. 
tion gives to the slave-holder certain privileges 
which enable him to pursue and capture his 
slave, in any state or territory into which he 
'may have fled. Hence we see slaves running 
away, not only into the free states, but going 
the whole figure to Canada. Such was the 
case a short time ago. Some seven or eight 
passed through here on their way to Canada, 
to seek protection under Queen Victoria, leay- 
ing the land of the whip and chain behind.— 
Our peopte say they have a right to go to Cuba, 
that is, migrate there or any place else; and I 
_ Suppose that slaves have also the right of mi- 

grating from the land of slavery to a land of 

freedom. It is certainly the duty of a christien 
to aid and assist those who flee from the 

southern house of bondage; who are deter- 
| mined to be men and women, and cease to bo 
| Classed longer with the brutes, 


| Thank heaven, the day is coming, when the 
slave will be delivered from the galling chain 
_ of his servitude, and will walk erect in all the 
| beauty of his manhood. Ilumanity will tri- 
| umph in despite of all obstacles. Never was 

there a time when our people were more dis- 
| pose to hear the gospel of anti-slavery preach- 
| ed, than now. We are meking some arrange- 
| ments to cultivate our ficld, but not as exten- 
| Sively as it should be. We need some more 
| efficient laborers than we have; some like 
James Walker, or the Griffings, who would 
deal out truth which would burn up the chaff 
that is in the minds of the people, and sect them 


to thinking aright. 


Our Anniversary is coming on, and as we 
are deeply interested in it, and its action, some 
one will probably attend it from this neighbor- 
hood, this year. 

1 remain thy friend in the cause of Iluman- 
ity. J. ¥. HOOVER, 

We are glad that our Indiana friends are to 
be represented at our anniversary. And equal- 
ly glad are we to assure them, that there is a 
prospect that they will be visited this fall, by 
some of the most able and efficient of our lea- 
turers.—[Ep. 

Tue Juvenite Instrector.—A small folio by 
Lucius C. Matlock is an interesting Juvenile, 2 
cents for a single copy—five copies for one dul- 
lar. 

—— 

Manrtia’s Vineyanp.--Thejnewspapers report 
that not a criminal case has occurred on Martha's 
Vineyard for eighteen years! 
ed for by the fact that not a glass of liquor has 
been sold there during that period. Let us have 


This is account- 


rum cast out everywhere, and we shall have 
annihilated a good many of the evidences of 
total depravity. 

cereciadinineiaiaile ; 

Comtnc ox.—A_ bookseller in Richmond, 
Va., bas published “an Essay on Calearious 
Manures.” The notice of which, in the Nat- 
ional Intelligencer, is maguiloquently headed 
in large caps, “ Book publishing in Virgima.” 
So Virginia isa book-publishing Siate. That 
is encouraging. ‘They will perhaps print 
some spelling books by and bye, and some of 
the thousands in that State will learn to 
read, who are now altogether unskilled in 
this very necessary accowplishment, Cer- 
tainly we may expect this, for book publish- 
ing can never prosper without readers. We 
just now remember some rather singular sta- 
tistics on this subject, in Mr. Wise’s old dis- 
trict. And that, we dare say, is not on 
isolated case. Success to book publishing 
in Virginia, we say. 

Ricut oF Surrrace.—The Constitutional 
Convention of Massachusetts, have reported 
unfavorably to the numerous petitions in 
favor of the extension of the right of suffrage 
to women. The petty despots, how they 
What wondrous re- 








belie their professions. 
| forniers,who can’t afford to intelligent women 
the right to decide upon the laws which shall 
‘govern them, The Convention also, by 
' 


| special vote refused to release these disfran- 


ehised wotwnen from taxation, 


taking the New York Express, the Courier 
and Jnquirer, and the Observer, has relin- 
quished them all, because “ they are abolition 
‘prints in disguise.” What keen vision. He 
| writes for a specimen copy of the New York 
| Day Book, which the Evitor sends with the 
| assurance that “it will be found orthodox,” 
according to Carolina standard. No doubt. 


| Funny.—A South Carolinian wiio has been 
| 
' 


| —— —<— -__- - - 


Matrasses are now made of a sort of 


felted cotton, which are represented a8 8U- 
The process 


| perior to moss or curled hair. 


has been patented. 
——_  — — a 


Tue Stave Power as a Gurst.— Gen 
Leslie Coombs, of Kentucky, was among | 


He made a speech. He 


Hall, last Monday. 
a Conven- 


dilated somewhat on the Memplhi 


tion and the Pacific Railroad project. a8 
| suming for the South entire command of the 
‘matter, he said in substance :— 1 al- 


| “We will shake hands with you, 
low you to have a connection with this ro%% 
if you behave well.” , 

It did not require extraordivary W' ne 
comprehend what that meant; and it's v0 
unnecessary to specify what was oer a 

qualify a slaveholder to say it in thet pl 
, and on that occasion.— Commonwealth. 
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“NO. 44. 


Many Men of many Minds. 


—_——— 


Much attention has been given for years, to 
ascertain our obligations to slavery and slave- 
catching under the Constitution. The subject 
seems to us to have been thoroughly discussed, 
and wel! nigh exhausted, and yet there is much 
for some anti-slavery men to learn before they 
occupy an anti-slavery position. 

The Free Svil party, before the adoption o 
the Pittsburgh p!atform, decidedly acknowledg- 
ed its pro-slavery obligations to the slaveholder 
and yet claimed to be anti-slavery. 

The radical views of Gerrit Smith at Pitts- 
burgh, seconded by the hearty, thorough anti- 
slavery meeting which there and then assem- 
bled, compelled a thorough discussion of the 
subject, and an attempt was made after the 
fashion of the Constitution, to construct a 





platform on which Gerrit Smith could stand in | 


company with Free Soilers who declared we 
must have a fugitive slave law—as the Consti- 
tution authorized and required it, though they 
were outraged with that of 1850, which they 
declared disregarded other important guarantecs 
of the Constitution. The platform builders 
were to some extent successful. They seemed 
in one part of their platform to affirm Gerrit 
Smith's doctrine, while in another, they seemed 
in some sort to concede to the slaveholder his 
claim. Gerrit Smith was not satisfied; but 
f:ee soilers were, and from that time to the 
present, have lauded and reaflirmed the platform 
as the perfection of political architecture. 

In this region, since that time, we are glad to 
sry, po.itical anti-slavery sentiment has been 
gradually verging towards the “Jerry Jevel,” 
viz: that slavery is always and everywhere an 
outlaw. Some of the papers, as yet, hardly 
know where they stand—seeming to have a leg 
on each side of the line. 
we find no fault, for every body who steps over 


With that, however, 


a linc, must some time be in just that perdica- 
ment. All that we ask is that they should not 
stand astride too long. Some of our prominent 
men, have gone quite decidedly over. Samuel 
Lewie, for instance, at the late Cincinnati Con- 
vention, declared in his most emphatic style, 
that he would never swear to support the Con- 
stitution if he believed it required the surrender 
of a fugitive. ‘No Sin.—Never.” 

Others—especially some of our papers, are 
very decided for the “Constitution” and the 
“Union,” but what they think to be the require- 
ments of the Constitution and Union, they do 
not 80 explicitly state. 
of the most able and popular papers of the 
party. 

We hope soon to hear them define most 
explicitly and unmistakably, their convictions 
on this question. 


Among these are some 


For now we cannot tell where 
they are, whether with Horace Mann in his 
printed specches of 1850; or with Llorace 
Mann in the Liberator of 1853. The Free 
Soilers of Ohio will soon come to Horace Mann 
of 1853, unless their desire for alliance with 
the Whigs, shall deceive them, of which we 
think there is danger, though we still hope for 
the best. ‘The State organ at Columbus is out 
spoken, and declares the Constitution Anti- 
Slavery, and defends it as such. 

On either side of our State there is a atjference 
of opinion. ‘Two prominent papers in New 
York, have contended that the whole Free Soil 
party stands on the “Jerry Level.” 

Indiana Free Soil, gives its version of the 
platform, through its organ, the Free Democrat, 
as fuliows. The Editor will certainly be abie 
to get off the platform he stands upon without 
danger to his neck or limbs. Who shall recon- 
eile the platform differences we cannot say.—- 
We hope the Free Democrat may yet come up 
higher—he may without danger. Wecopy the 
whole article that our readers may judge of its 
merits for themselves, and may not charge us 
with garbling. 

From the Free Democrat. 
FUGITIVE-SLAVE-LAWISM. 

“Hunkers and slaveholders take peculiar 
delight in claiming exemption from cny kind of 
iam. They are accustomed to say with exulta- 
tation, that they dont believe in abolitionism or 
any other kind of “ism."’ ‘This is all cant and 
hypocracy. Axd we think we can demonstrate 
a number of isms that they are not entirely free 
from. Forinstance—they believe in Ilunker- 
ism, Lower-law-ism, Fugitive-slave-lawism, &c. 
But we wish to say a few words in regard to 
the bearings and operations of the last named 
“ism,” the enormity of its character, and the 
peculiar severity with which it operates upon 
its victim. 

**We are glad to observe that some of our 
exchanges are speaking out with Commendable 
boldness upon the peculiar hardships of the law; 
and we hope they will keep up the agitation 
until this act, so disgraceful to the age and the 
country, is wiped from the statute books. 


*“ The position which the Free Democratic 
party sustain in relation to the return of fugi- 
tives from service, is, in our opinion, the only 
true one, and the position which the Federal 
Government will, sooner or later, be compelled 
to occupy. We hold that those clauses of the 


Constitution referring to the return of fugitives 


from service, and granting to the citizens of 
each State the sume rights and privileges as the 
eitizens of the several States, are not proper 
subjects of national legislation, but merely a 
compact between the States; and that it would 
be just as proper for Congress to pass a law to 
carry one into effect as the other. 
stands the case? In the face of the national 
compact guarantying to the citizens of each 


Yet how. 





| law declaring that all fugitive slave were free 

the moment their feet pressed its soil. Not only 
that, but should a slavcholder come into Indi- 
| ana in order to bring a case arising under it 
before the courts to test its corstitutionality, let 
‘him be mobbed and driven from the State.—- 
Then you would have a case parallel with the 
South Carolina law, with this difference: The 

Indiana law would have humanity on its side, 


f if not the Constitution, while South Carolina 


law has neither humanity nor the Constitution 
in its favor. 

“The Free Democratic party do not deny the 
| ight of slaveholders to claim their runaways.— 
The Constitution expressly guaranties that slaves 
‘escaping intoa free State shall not be released 
Jrom service in consequence of any regulation 
‘therein. Now, the obvious meaning of this lan- 
guage is, that the free States should pass no laws 

making them free. And why was that clause put 
in the Constitution? Because it was feared that 
| some of the free States might show some respect 
for the natural rights of man; and when the pant- 
| ing victim of robbery and oppression sought pro- 
| tection and an assylum within their borders, they 
| might give it him. We cen perceive just as 
, much propriety in Congress passing a law to 
‘return runaway horses at the expense of the 
Federal Goverr.ment, as runaway slaves. In- 
deed, we think there would be more propriety 
in it, because our moral sentiments would not 
be outraged by so doing; we think it an extor- 
tion to be compelled so to do, but it would only 
| be a small pecuniary loss, and nothing to be 
| compared to the degradation of our manhood 
by compelling us to assist in sending into bon- 
dage a fellow-being. 

* Believing slavery to be a “ sin against God 

and acrime against man,”” we are opposed to 
making it a National institution, and involving 
| the free States in its guilt. We are willing to 
| give the slave States all the rights they are 
| entitled to under the Constitution, but let our 
' National Government be free from it.. It is 
| a government and constitution ordained to per- 
petuate liberty and justice. Let it never be di- 
verted from this great purpose. Let no impious 
hands quench the sacred fire of liberty lighted 
upon its altars by the sages and hetoes of the 
Revolution, and substitute in its stead the bale- 
ful fires of tyranny and wrong.” 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
} 
| 


That is speaking out with a commendable 
plainness. ‘ the Free Democratic party do not 
deny the right of slaveholders to claim their run- 
ways.” We think the Eiitor is right in regard 
to the Constitution and platform, and we com- 
mend his candor in the acknowledgement. It 
gives hope that he will seek a higher level ere 
long, and repudiate the Constitution and plat- 
form. We car see no difference in principle, 
between the fugitive law of 1850 and his inter- 
pretation of the platform. He contends that in 
“consequence of the regulations’ in the slave 
States, slavery exists in Indiana whenever or 
wherever a fugitive from Kentucky presses her 
soil. The Constitutional article was adopted 
‘*because it was feared that the Free States 
might show some respect to the natural rights 
of man, and when the victim of robbery and 
oppression, sought protection within their bor- 
| ders, they might give ittohim.” And the Editor 
|of the Free Democrat, believing this of the 
clause, swears to support it, and the Pittsburgh 
Platform, and the * Free Democratic party does 
not deny the right’ of all this. With this 
view of the case, we don't sce the consistency 
of the Free Democrat's opposition to the fugitive 
slave law. He yields the great and damning 
fact that the law requires. And Whigs and 
Democrats and church members and Doctors of 
Divinity will mock at his indignation uttered 
against them and their compromise. 








If this Free Democrat is a true exponent of 
| Free Democratic principles, as we suppose it is, 
iso far as Indiana is concerned, then is there 

more truth than slander(as we at first regarded it) 
| in the following extract which we copy from the 
last Buckeye,a whig paper in this county, which 
| is very anxiously courting an alliance matrimo- 
/ nial, between Whigs and Free Democrats. The 
Editor is recommending love—charity—good 
feeling and good manners, during the courtship. 
He says: 

“When you assail either the body of the 
| Free Soil party for being opposed to the Con- 
| stitution in a criminal sense, or the Whig party 
| with being in favor of Slavery you do them 
| injustice. The masses of the people of both 
| parties are identical in opinion upon these sub- 
| jects, if their minds are left unpoisoned by 
party malice and prejudice, and their judge- 
| ments unembarrassed by the corruptions of 
of intrigue. Allare in favor of fulfilling our 
| consiisutional obligations and in favor of @ sound 
' national and State policy. The great dijfercs. 
in regard to a ficticious difference upon the subject 
| of Slavery—a mere fiction.” 

aieeenteierntialliinrumeatinete 
| Capitan Pusisument has been abolished in 
| Wisconsin. A bill for this purpose passed the 
| Hlouse of Representatives, last winter, and the 
Senate on the 9th inst. 
~~~ a -- 

Peny’a A. S. Socrety.— The Annual Meet- 
ing of the Pennsylvania Anti-Slavery Society 
is to be held in Norristown, during the latter 
part of October. 


| ‘Tue Mass. A. S. Society will commemo- 
rate the Emancipation of the Ist of August, 
by a meeting at Farmingham. 


a 


——— 
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| Tue ManaGers or THE Pennsytvanita ANTI- 
Stavery Fair, have issued their call for its 
| eighteenth anniversary. It is to be held in the 
| Assembly Buildings, Philadelphia, and com- 


State the same rights, South Carolina passes & | mencing on the Sth of December, and will 


Jaw imprisoning all colored citizens who enter 
‘her ports. Not only that, but she mobbed and 
drove from her borders a citizen of Massachu- 
setts who was sent there by the State authorities 
to test the constitutionality of a law by which 
Citizens of Massachusetts were imprisoned and 
sold into slavery by setting foot into that State. 
And the law stands to this day, a living witness 
to the falsity of the assertion that slavcholders 
desire to abide by the Constitution. But re- 
Ferse the case. Suppose Indiana should pass a 


continue during the following three days. It 
is somewhat in advance of their usual time. 








$120,000 is said to have been spent for 
strawberries in N. Y., this seaason. 
10,000 copies of the narrative of Solomon 
Northrup have been ordered. The sale 
of spirituous liquors has been prohibited at 
Ole Bull's new Colony in Penn. 
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Letter from L. A. Hine. 





The friends of Mr. Hine, in this part of the 
State who have been disapointed in not seeing 


interested to learn that he has been practically 
exemplifying his doctrine of “the right to la- 
bor.” 
| He will buy oxen and lecture on the ame trip. 
An industrious worker, is Mr. Hine. 
CCUNTRY LIFE. 
July 15th, 1853. 

“Dear Bucte: As many of mg best friends 
| are among the readers of the Bugle, I sieze a 
'inoment of rest from manual toil to let them 
know my where-a-bouts and what-a-bouts. 

“In April last I moved my family into the 
country, in the vicinity of eight acres I had 
purchased for a home. 
menced work in preparation for building, and 
have been at hard labor to this time. My first 
work was digging my own cellar—then hauling 
my own stone half a mile—then building my 
own cellar wall with no one to help me—then 
scoring my own timber for the frame —-then 
hauling my own lumber five miles—and then, 
after the carpenters had put up the frame, 
weatherboarding my own house, making my 
own shingles and shingling my own roof :—and 
here we are and have been for three weeks 
living under that roof. 

“ Our place was densely covered with timber 
in which an opening is made by a wood chop- 
per; so that I have not done quite all my work 
with my own hands. In addition to the above 





various things, which Mrs. Hine has chiefly 
cultivated, besides her houschold duties, sewing 
tor some of the neighbors, raising chickens &e. 
Of late you perceive I have been practicing the 
great duty of labor for which I had for several 
years been preaching without practicing. 

*‘I was brought up on the farm, but much 
labor I have done, such as laying stone wall, 
making shingles and carpentering, I was entire- 
ly unacquainted with. I believe I could now 
put up a frame and finish a house myself. I 
don’t know as I shall make more than one 
lecturing trip for some time—and that for the 
additional purpose of finding a yoke of oxen, 
as they are not to be had in this region. 

«Our location is onthe Little Miami railroad 
and river, nearly an hour's ride from Cincinnati. 
It will become, under my own toil, one of the 
most charming places in the whole West. Oc- 
cupying ell of an elevated bluff, it commandsa 
charming view of extensive landscapes, and the 
great varicty of handsome trees that will be 
held sacred, cannot fail to make it a delightful 
home for us. Besides, the eight acres are fer- 
tile and all available, except portions that must 
be occupied by the beautiful beeches, maples, 
poplars, oaks, butternuts, Xc., that will consti- 
tute our grove. 

«We jntend to obtain all our living out of the 
land by our own liabor—labor on free and phi- 
losophical principles—labor at three hours per 
day, leaving me the remainder of my time 
gratuitous in the cause of Progress. But hard 
labor will be required for some time to get all 
things in order. 

“T enjoy all the advantages of the City that 
we care about, and are frce from all its disad- 
vantages. I can go in on Sunday morning, 
lecture, and return home soon enough for an 
afternoon meeting in the country,—which I 
have done a part of thetime. My address still 
is and will continue to be Cinicnnati. Indeed, I 
shall be in the suburbs of the City ere long, for 
all the fine sites on our railroad will be occupied 
by persons doing business in the City. Our 
place is acompetence for my family in case I 
should ascend to Ieaven, and theiefure I have 
no more concern of addiny ‘> my fortune of 
thirteen hundred dollars. “iy skirts shall be 
clear of the sorrows of the poor and the mis- 
fortunes of the criminal classes.” 


Mr. Hine here proceeds to detail the particu- 
lars of a theological discussion with a Cambellite 
minister, in which he was treated with the 
superciliousress usually meted out by priests, 
to infidels and heritics. s publication is hardly 
within the range assigned us, and he will ex- 
cuse us for declining its publication. 

We are, however, glad to make the announc- 
ment contained in the following postscript to 
to his letter. A paper of the character Mr. 
Hine proposes to publish is needed. And the 
friends of free inquiry will give the NEW 
AGE a hearty welcome. 


shall commence a weekly paper. ‘Type and 
; press will be purchased, and a good printer will 
' be received into the concern. I shall be thus 





* | able to manage it with great economy, and can 
It will be in binding shape,16 | 


readily succeed. 

pages, at $1,50 per year, or clubs of ten for 

$13, or fifteen, for $15. It will be called “The 

New Age.” and I hope my friends will not delay 

in doing what they desire to for such a paper. 
Yours for Progress, 

L. A. HINE,” 


A CARD. 


The undersigned having, a few weeks ago, 
met with an accident on the Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, by which he was seriously 
injured, and in consequence of which he was 
for some time confined to his room, under med- 
ical treatment, takes this method of returning 
his sincere thanks to Messrs. Moody, Pillsbury, 
Noyes and others, of the O. & P. Railroad, and 
also to Mr. Ritter and family, (at whose house 
he remained,) for their kindness and attention 





tune and necessary detention at Salem. 
S. R. COLBY. 
onmernenncenimiiiaiecne 
Soutwern Ciamms.—The Whig State Con- 
vention of Alabama which recently assembled 
| for the nomination of a candidate for Gov- 
ernor, adopted a resolution pledging the 
Whig party of that State to oppose the ac- 
quisition of additional territory, unless the 
equal rights of the South are guaranteed in 
such acquisition by the articles of the deed 
| of cession. 








him among them, as they anticipated, will be 


I immediately com- | 


services, we have a nice little garden full of | 


World's Temperance Convention. 


—_—— 


The New-York Tribune contains the ex- 
pected Call for the Whole World's Temperance 
Convention. It is numerously signed by the 
single hearted friends of Temperance ip 





ers to the Call, says truly and appropriately * 


* We who meet on the Ist and 2 of Sep- 
tember know no test of Temperance Ortho- 
'doxy but devotion to the cause of Total 
Abstinence; no test of fitness to participate 
in Temperance councils but inclination and 
ability to labor with effect for the promotion 
‘of the Total Abstinence Reform ; no Shib- 
| boleth but the Maine Law. Distinctions of 
Sex, or Creed, or Caste, have all their proper 
place; but we perceive no relevancy in any 
of them to the deliberations and acts of the 
World’s Temperance Convention. If there 
be those who think differently, let them re- 
spond to the Hewit-Marsh Call. 
| “ We trust very many of the earnest friends 


of Reform throughout the country will time | 


their visit to the World’s Exhibition so as to 
vattend also the whole World’s Temperance 
Convention. That witl be soon enongh to 
see the Fair in its perfected glory ; the weath- 
-er will be cooler, and our citizens, now 
‘roaming in quest of shade and coolness, will 
be coming back to weleome their country 
friends at their city homes. 


, season of relative leisure with most Farmers, | 


'and when Merchants will waturally be com- 


_ing down and may as well for once bring , 


) their wives and older children. Probably 
| Excursion Trains will be, as they may easily 
| be, coming in at reduced prices from every 
| point of the compass. Come, then, friends 
of Reform! visit the Crystal Palace, and 
| hold with us a genuine Temperance Con- 
' vention ! : 


THE CALL. 


Whereas, In response toa call for a pre- 
liminary meeting of+the friends of Tetmper- 
ance in North America, to make arrange- 
ments for a World’s ‘Temperance Convention | 
in the City of New-York, during the World’s 


the 12:h of May, 1853, which assumed the | 
power to exclude several regularly appointed | 
Delegates because they were women : | 

And Whereas, Asportion of the members 
of that meeting retired from it, regarding it 
as false both to the letter and spirit of the | 
call ; 

The undersigned, consisting in part of | 
such seceding Delegates, hereby invite all 
those in favor of a: Wortp’s TrMPERANCE | 
Convention which shall be true lo its name, to 
meet in the City of New-York on Thursday 
and Friday, the Ist and 2d of September 
next, to consider the present needs of the 
Temperance Reform. 





— 





—[=— a —- —— 


Campaign Meetings. 





Mr. Lewis, and other speakers, address a 
series of meetings, commencing on the 20th of 
July, in Clermont county; thence to Brown, 
Adams, Ilighland, Fayette, Ross, Jackson, Sci- 
oto, Lawrence, Gallia, Meigs, Athens, Morgan, 
Muskingum,Gurnsey, Novle, Monroe, Belmont, 
Harrison, Carroll, Jeferson, Columbiana, Ma- 
honing, Traumbul, Ashtabula, Lake, Geauga, 
Portage, Stark, Summit, Cuyahoga, Lorain, 
Medina, Wayne, Holmes and Coshocton. 

The above counties to be visited in the order 
named. 

‘The State Committee most earnestly request 
that the friends in each of the counties above 





“P.S. On the first of January, 1854, I | 


manifested towards him during his late misfor- | 


named, will consult together, and decide upon 
the place or places most suitable for holding one 
or two meetings in their respectivacounties, and 
communicate the same to the Committee as 
soon as may be, that more specific notice may 
be given. 

The friends are also desired to state the dis- 
ance from the county seat in which they reside 
to that of the county next preceding in the or- 
| der of the above series. And, if they think it | 
| advisable to have the meetings in any other 
| place in their county except the county scat, 
they will please state how far, and in what di- 





, rection, such place is from the county seat. 
The time allotted to the speakers for each 

county will be about in the proportion of three 

| days to two countics. . 

| Free Demoeratic papers are revuested to | 

copy. 


J. H. COULTER, 
Ch'n. State Central Com. 
—_—  i— oe 


Presidential Honors. 








The Eastern Papers have contained little else 
the last weck, than the accounts of dinners, 


various parts of the country. The Editor of | 
He is instant in season and out of season. | the Tribune, whose name is among the sign- | 


That Will be a | 


| But we do not believe it. This tempest o 


f 


| adulation which has been poured upon him, has 


| been driven on by the zeal of party—the grat- | 


itude of successful aspirants, or the hope of 


expectant ones. 


———__—__-—_,, 





| 
were seized at one hotel in Bangor Me. 
! 


languages. 


— 


“Receipts for The Bugle for the week ending. 





20casks of liquor concealed in flour barrels | following paragraphs are extracted from the 





NORMAL CLASS 
AT THE 


MARLBORO UNION SCHOOL. 


| THE Fall Session will commence on the 13th 
of August, and continue Eleven weeks. The 


Address of the Students at the last session of 


Religious service is perfurined in Chicago, a | the Normal Class: 
z P 
city of 50,000 inhabitants, in seven different | 


“The congregatio 


Pate n of a large number cf 
\ individuals under 


rather adventitious cir 
cumstances, but having a common object in 


view, has been followed ty a steadily ire 


July 29th creasing degree of harmony and good feels 
ing, Commensurate Only with the rapidity of 
Jacob A. Lepper, Me-opitamio, 3.00 49) their improvement. Among the peculiar 
[pena . iuflucnees which have operated to bring 
WwW dgar, Athens, 100-416 |, at 
eons SO A a -. gag, chout so great success in so short a period 
HI. C, Williamson, Fow'er. 1,00-424 of time, the energy, zea! and interest of the 
A.J. Smith, 3 1,50-469 inhabitants stamds most conspicuous. They 
F. L. Frantz, Whitiev C. H., 1,50-460 have permitted a tax to be levied, the current 
Julia G. Brices, New Lisvon, 3,00-407 . Year, of fourteen mills ou (ie dotiar, on all 


| 
Ann M. Springer, “ 





| oo —-— ~-~—> 


Ohio and Pennsylvania Rail Road. 


i a 


TRAINS GOING WEST, 











| Leave | Mail Train. | Ecpress Train 
| Pittsburgh, 9,00 A. M. | 6,00 A. M. 
| New Brighton, | 10,5 * 6,00 

| Enon, 110,50 * 

| Columbiana, 11,30 * | 

| Salem, 12,00 “ | 830 
Alliance, | 1,05 P.M. | 915 « 
Massillon, 2,20 10.15 * 
Mansfield, 56.50 “ 100 P.M. 
| Crestline, 6,30 “ 130 
TRAINS GOING EAST, 

| Leave | Mail Train. | Eapress Train’ 
Crestline, 7,00 A. M.{| 1,30 P.M. 
| Mansfield, 7,49“ 2,05 * 
Massillon, ll,lo § 4,45 

| Alliance, 1,00 P.M. | 6,00 * 

| Salem, lo “* 6,30 * 

' Columbiana, 2,10 « 

Enon, 2,55 * | 

: New Brighton, 345 8.05 
Pittsburgh, 5,00 * 9,00 


These trains connect with those running to 


Cleveland, with the Cleveland & Columbus train 


Fair, a meeting assembled in that City, on | at Crestline and with those running to Beifon- 


tain 








TAT r y 
MOUNT UNION SEMINARY 
AND 
NORMAL SCHOOL. 

THIS Institution will continue its sessions, 
under the following Board of Teachers, viz: 
O. N. Harrsnonrn, A. M.,, Principal and 
Proprietor; Ira O. Cuapman, A. B.; A. EB. 
Warp, Jostan Wititams, and L. ‘T. Park. 
The next, or Fall term of 12 weeks, com- 
menees on the First Tuespay or August, 
The Seminary is furnishes with a set of 
excellent Philosophical Chemical and Astro- 
nomical Apparatus, (amounting, with some 
recent purchases, to over $1100.) Mathemat- 
ical and Surveyors’ Instruments, Out Line 
Maps, Anatomical Plates, Manikin and a 
choice Cabinet of Minerals and Geological 
Specimens, together with a small Library of 
Choice Books. Tuition varies from $2 to 

$4 per Quarter of 12 weeks. 

Boarp can be obtained in private families, 
ata price varying from $1,00 to 1,37 1-2 per 
week. (There are now two large and 
commodious Boarding Houses, one under 
charge of Mr. McGirr, and Lady, the other 
by Mr. R. Crist, and Lady. Their skillful 
and prudent management enables the Board 
to recommend them to public confidence. 

Quite a number of our enterprising stu- 
dents have adopted the self-boarding plan, 
with great satisfaction, as to comtort and 
economy. New Rooms sre now building, 
and will be completed by the commencement 
of next term, with an exclusive design to 
accommodate students at a reasonable rent 
for rooms and furniture, Ladies are partic- 


recitations are general, so far as they are 
pursung the same studies, 
Drawing and Painting alsotanght. Literary 
Iixercises receive due attention, Books and 
Stationery can be had in the place. A pub- 
lic examination will be had the last three 
days of each terin. 
Normal School Department. 

For the benefit of those who may have in 


! Common School Teacher, the authorities ot 


this Institution have established a “ Selico! 
of Teachers.” Of the 266 students, whose 
names and residences are seen in the last 
Avoual Catalogue, 167 are Teachers of com- 
mon Schools. 


attested method of governing a school, and 
for teaching the several branches, so as to 
develope and discipline fully and harmoni- 





banquets, parades, processions, speeches and 
congratulations, in honor of President Pierce, 
on his passage from Washington to New York, 
; and at the latter place. Wherefore all this 
noise? Who is President Pierce! and what 
has he done to merit so much ado? Te is the 
| chief of a slave-holding and slave-catching re- 
' public. He has been elected to this station, 
because he said, (and was believed when he 
| Said it,) that there was not one pulsation of his 
poser that had not beat in unison with the 
| slave holders. He was made the executive of 
8 stave-holding constitution, and a kidnappirg 
bone because his sympathies and his purpose 
| Were unmistakably in favor of slave holding 
_and kidnapping. 





He was nominated and clect- 
_ ed, because he had voted down free speech and 
_the right of petition in Congress. Since his 
administration commenced, he has _ proved 
faithful to his pledges, and consistent with his 


ously, in their natural order, the physical, 
intellectual, and moral powers of youth. 

None will receive Certificates who do not 
evince an aptitude to teagh, to govern, &e. 
Due attention will be given to the healil, 
comfort, intellectual training and moral cui- 
ture of the Students. 
be made to teach the peculiarities of any 
sect. 

Our Building is new and commodious; it 
has ahealthy end pleasant location in a moral 
community, in the village of Mr. Union, 
Stark Couniy, Olio, 13 miles west of Salem, 
| on the public road, within I 1-2 miles of Al- 
| lianece, where the C. & P. R. R. crosses the 
|}O.& PLR. R. Mr. Union is free from in- 
| toxicating drinks and other vicious influences 
| peculiar to large tuwns and public thorough- 
fares. Jt is believed to be a safe retrent for 


the qualifications of those proposing to be- | 
come Teachers, to instruct them in the best 


aa] 


3,12-363 


the property in ihe distriet, over and above 
the State tux, fur educational purposes, and 

when this fund was found insufficient, indi- 
‘viduals have voluntarily subscribed consid- 
verable amounts. In all the records of edu- 
cation there has never been instanced a town 
(or village where the cause of improvement 
~bas been as liberally sustained as in this 
_ place. 
|. “Co-important with this, is the high stand. 
jing of the Principal, an individual posses- 
| sing in an etninent degree that rare combi- 
| nation of talents whieh has procured for him 
| here,as elsewhere, the unbounded confidence 
fend Lighest respect of all within his influ. 
ance, 

* Next in importance in the train of cirs 
cumstances which have so powerfully ope- 
rated to advance the interests of this partie: 
ular school, may be ranked the peculiar, 
tnalytical, demonstrative, thorough aud prac- 
teal methods of teaching which are adopted, 
Without going into a lengthy dissertation on 
its advantages over other mades, or detailing 
the peculiarities of the system itself, suffice 
it to say that there are real distinguishing 
traits and manifest advantages over any other 
mode within our knowledge, and a just and 
adequate idea of its superiority can only be 
obtained by a visit to the school itself. 

“Tn its facilities for illustration, the Marl- 
boro Union School can sately chatlenge com- 
parison withary in the State—possessing the 
most modern and improved forms of Philoe- 
ophical, Astronomical, Chemical aud Ana- 
tomicalapparatus, Purchased at an expense 
of $1,000, it is superior to any in the State, 
with the exception of that in three or four 
colleges. 

“The good feeling of the students, hard 
and laborious study, and the plan for the 
self-government of the school, have been 
fostered and sustained by the publication of 
two daily papers; one by the male the other 
by the female department. These papers 
being edited and read each morning at the 
commencement of the exercises, by the atu- 
dents consecutively, and having a portion 
devoted to the exercises of the preceeding 
day, have been found to exert the most salu- 
tary influence, not only in the moral govern- 
ment, but in securing a prompt attendance 

and unusual application to study. ‘They have 
likewise, in turn, developed talents and re- 
sources in persons who might otherwise have 
remained ignorant of their possession. 

“ Two evenings of each week have been 
appropriated to the cultivation of Literary 
talents through the medium of an Elocution 





class and a Lyceum, each of which has 
proved to be an abundant source of profit 
and pleasure. 

“The interest’of the present term hae 
likewise been enhanced by the Normal Class, 
comprising many old and experienced teache 
ers, 


“Notwithstanding the press of studies and 


Cother duties, sufficient time has been found 


to make the superior advantages of the older 


‘ " 2 . — - | an vailable a one a 
ipants of all the privileges of the Institution ; | POTUOD available ty those less fortunate, by 


their rooms for study are exclusive, while the | 


several experience meetings, in which the 
sulject of school government has been one 


(of the highest interest, and many circum. 


. : : : | stances incide ot teninteiie eels 
VocanMesie is daily taught,free of charge. | stances incident tuo the teacher's profession 


related, whieh should properly come betore 
the pubhe, as serving to show the rapid 
progress of the cause of education. The 
daily exercises of the Normal Class have 
consisted in part of demonstrations of the 
various rules and first principles of the varie 


, ous setenees, and lectures ou school regula. 
1 I | ons, arrangement of classes, ete.” 

view the highly honorable and eminently | 
useful, but too much neglected profession of | 


Great attention is given to | 


In ad:lition to the apparatus mentioned above, 
the use of a French Dissecting Manikin, at an 


{expense of #3500, has been secured for the 


Physiology Class, 

TERMS—Common Branches, - - @3 00 
Natural Philosophy, Physiology, First Lee- 
each 69 
Other Branches, $1,00 extra.—- 
In no case will the tuition exceed $5,00.. 


sons in Algebra and Book-Keeping, 
cents extra, 


Board can be ebtained from $1,25 to $1,60 


per week. Good rooms for self-boarding, can 


| be hired at moderate rent; by this method, the 


Sut no efiort will ever | 


the young, and favorable to the Education of | 


their best powers. 
(- Any one wishing further information 
will receive a Catalogue 





| character. And yet his journey has been a/| 
| triumphal procession. The days have becn too | 
| Short in which todo him honor, and “night | 
has been made hideous” with his praise. A 
_man who professes democracy-and whose house 
itis boasted is a house of prayer, and yet | 
pledges himself to such infernal principles, | 
and gives his life and his high office to their 

support and extension, a be received | 
' among freemen with averted fa 1 hissses | 
_of contempt, and the groans of indignation.— 
, But it is far otherwise. 


} 
| Are we to understand from these honors con- 


| fered, that the people really approve and honor 





such principles as General Pierce represents: 


If so, alas, for our liherty and our country !— 


Principal, at Mt. Union, ar L. 'T. Park, Salen. 
O. N. HARTSHORN, A. ., 


Principal § Proprietor. 
July 20th, 1853. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
FEMALE SESSION. 

THE Fall Session for Females in this Insti 
tutien commences Septemberlst,and the Spring 
Session for Males on March ist, of each year. 
Equal privileges are enjoyed by both. ‘The 
Medical doctrines taught by the Faculty, | 
(which consists of eight Professorships) are 
liberal and progressive. Professors’ Foes $50,00. 
Por definite particulars, of announcements, ai- 
dress the Dean. 

ABRM. LIVEZEY, M. D. 
329 N. 12*h, St., Below Green, 
June 8, 1853. 





by applying to the | 


} 
' 


expense oi board can be reduced ore half or 
more. 

by a vote of the Directors, 3,00 will be re. 
quired in advance, which will be refunded in 


case of sickness. 


ie Any further information can be had by 
applying to A. HOLL": , Principal, or to 


either of the undersigned i. fihe Board 
of Education. 

AMES I. LYNDL, MARTIN ANDERSON, 
. W. LEEK, EDWAKD BROOK, 
MOS WALTON, LEWIS MORGAN, 


Marthoro, July 6th, 1953. 


Ji 
1 
A 


BOHORS!! BOOK!!! 
rE. G. KNIGHT, & Co, 
ooksellers and Stationers; 

59, SUPERIOR ST., CLEVELAND, O. 


JIAVE constantly on hand a full assortment 


| of BOOKS in every department of Literature 


embracing, 


LAW, MEDICAL THEOLOGICAL, CLAS 
SICAL, SCHOOL AND MISCELLANE- 
OUS BOOKS, 

Andrew Jackson Davis’ Publications, includ. 
ing his Great Harmonia in 3 vols., tevelationg 
Approaching Crisis, Philosophy of Spiritual 
Intercourse, 

PRINTER'S STOCK.—Cards, Card-Boarde, 
Ink, Glazed, Medium, Demy, Cap, Quarto and 


other Papers. 


Philadelphia. ' 


Orders from the country respectfully solicited, 
F. G. KNIGHT, & @e. 


Dee. 24, 1859, 


- +. ~ -- 
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Selected | Articles. | 


From the Tribune. 


News Sixty-five Years 4¢0. | 





A friend has sent usa copy, issued May, 8, 
1788, of The New-York Journal and Weekly 
Register, No. 109, of Vol. XLIU.— published 
Daily at $6 and W eekly at ahd per annum, 
from No. 25 Water-st., by ‘Thomas Green- 
Jeaf. {t is about one-fourth the size ot The 
Daily Tribune, and contains perhaps one- 
eighth as much reading as this sheet, being 
a folio of four columns on each page.— 
Though two-thirds of the paper are allotted to 
Advertisements, their total number is thirty- 
eight, whereof several are announcements of 
buoks, pampliets and traets tor sale by the 
publisher at the office aforesai:!. Of the re- 
mainder, Orange County contributes (in le- 
gal notices) a good proportion, leaving less 


than thirty tor the general business of eottt 
City. OF these announcements of “ bie 


American Magazine,” “The American Mu- 
seum,” and other publications, absorb tui’s 
one-lialf, leaving far less than enough to fill 
wo of our Advertising columns for general 
merchandize. ‘There were of ho 
Steambouts, no Railroads in those days, but 
there were not even regular lines of sailing 
vessels leaving New-York tor any foreign 
port, and the European News in said paper 
was received via St. Eustatia. One broker, 
one dentist, ove washerwoman, two dealers 
in dry goods, and one firms engaged im man- 
ufacturing * Patent Composition Fanlights,” 
ere among the advertisers, while pamphlets 
commending or condemning the Federal 
Constitution, then recently framed but not 
yet filly ratified, are freely advertised—the 
famous letter of Luther Martin (a Delegate 
jrom Maryland) among others. ‘Two rival 
lines of Stages advertised to carry passen- 
gers to Philadelphia from “ Powles Hook,” ; 
(Jersey City) for “Three Spanish Milled 
Dollars’—(which is less than the Railroad 
Monopoly charged down to a recent day.)— 
‘The stages left “Powles Hook” at 3 and 4 
P. M., stopped at Elizabethtown over night, 
took an early start thence at 3 A. M. bent 
morning, aud were driven througl to Phila- 
delphia by 8 P. M.—which probably stretel- 
ed oftener to 10. There was a slow and 
easy line, leaving Puowles Hook at 7 and 
Philadelphia at 8 each morning, for * those 
“gentlemen and ladies who wish to indulge 
“themselves in the morning, or who fear the 
“effects of the early air.’ So, you see, they 
took their comfort in those old times, though 
they did rumble along to Philadelphia on 
slaves, and did o’t have much money. 

Siaty-five years ggo our people were first 
beginning to consider that they should seou 
Wanta President, and that George Wasu- 
INGTON Was their man. The Frerech Revo- 
lution was quietly preparing for its first 
graud outburst, which took place next year. 
Warren Hastings was on trial betore the 
British House of Lords tor his erueliies in 
Jndia. Willian Pitt was the British Premi- 
er. ‘There was trouble with the Creek La- 
dians in South Carolina and Georgie. A 
Threshing machine has just been invented 
in Marvland and a Seed Drill in Massachus- 
etts. ‘The tullowing letter in the old journal 
before us conveys information of ene of the 
first experiments in Cottou-growimg at the 
South, and was doubtless read with as nich 
incredulity or indifference by the Old Foxgies 
of that day aS Is any thing how said in favor 
of ‘Tea or Silk Culture in this country: 


cotrse 


Cuarestroy, April 12, 178s. 


A correspondent has favored us with the 
following information, whieh be tells us ury 
be relied on: A gentleman in Christ Chureh 
parish planted ove acre of land with eouon- 
seed, which has produced a bag ot 
wool, weighing 267 Ibs. meat, 
sold at od. per lin, sO that he gut tor the 
whole £10 13s. 0d. It was, om exauiiiuatir 
of au exceeding good quatity. 
dleclares that, had he it properly, 
he would have produced move. He turther 
says, that one of his hands could with ease 
take care of seven to eight upul the 


eotlon 
iis lie us 
t) 
tl, 
he planter 


uttended 


were 
“acies, 


cotton is ready to take In, at whieh tise bie 
must have the assistanee of soiall negroes 
to pick and carry Woisto satety. As the 


mode of cleaning od thes country formerly 
Is Wihat the yp! arate dishike, we have the 
pleasure to add, there in 
this State who ca ce the necessary mime 
chines tor picking it, as well as for carding 
and spinning it. 

ty become a principal staple article of export 
trom this State, for if ole negro can manage 


nod sclis it at tue 


rs 


are 


pers: is 


his commodity bids tin 


seven acres of cullon, 


above price ouly, bis labor wil briag hts 
owner in L116 16s 3b per aunuae supposing 
also that euch acre of land produces only 


207 lus. of cuitton. lt is well kiownu that 
lhe cotton manutietories mm Great Brithn 


willtake any quantity that this State can 
raise, as they are deemed by good judges to 
be now only in Uieir tutaney. Laut that is 
uufit tor rice or corn wail sield cotton; as 
negroes, in raising this arucle, will have no 
pceasion to wet their feet, they will of course 
be more healthy, aud wail live longer than 
they do by raising rice i swWinips. ~ Besides 
which, as they Mill be able to earn so much 
sones by the cultivation of it 


t, itie planters 


wiil thereby raise the value of every nego 
pow jn this Suite. . . 
<- 
Washing, 

The “we n tulk” will be glad 40 leaey 
that there isa hope of gethog thioel then 
heavy washing burden. The Pritane Local 
visited the famous Hotel, St. Nichols, of New 
York, Where one nr rend three wormnen cdis- 
pose of from: 3,000 to SLC pieces a day, 
aud describes us process which Wwe cep) 

“A strong wooden eylinder, fo feet in 
giameter, vid four anda balt feet loop, ts 
spounted OD a irene, 20 as ter lie veal fos a 
bund on one end cl t shiatt. (I = shi is 
pollow, with pines so connects Iwi it that 
fiat or cold water, or stentn, can be 3 pulro- 
duced at the O}) ( t persis tae wre 
The eviinder being half “4 0 ohana 
wt one end is opened, and BLU to G00 pieces 
ef clothing are tirown i. with a stitable 
qMantity Of soap, and #n alxaline fluid winch 
assists in dissoiving the dirt and bieacinig 


the fabric, so that clothes alier being wasted 
mM this manner increase in whiteuess without 
having the texture injured. 

“When the cylinder is changed it is put 
jn motion by 
iw revolve slowly, first one way a few reyo- 
Jutions and theu the oth. “, by which the 
clothes are thrown from side tu side, in and 


put and through the water. 
} 


a sinall steam eugine, aud made 
| 
wi 


le-month pipe—somewhat of this shape X— 
which has one mouth in and one mouth out 
of water; the steam entering the water 
through the immersed end and escaping 
through the other, by which means it is 
made to pass through the clothes, complete- 
ly cleaning them in fifteen or twenty mun- 
utes. The steam is now cut off, and the hot 
water drawn through the waste pipe, and 
then cold water introduced, which rinses the 
article in a few more turns of the cylinder. 
They are now suffered to drain until the op- 
erator is ready take them out, when they 
are put into the drying machine, which runs 
like a mill-stone, and its operation may be 
understood by supposing that mill-stone to 
be a shallow tub, with wire net work sides, 
agaiust which the clothes being placed it is 
putin rapit motion, the air passing in a 
strong current iuto the top and bottom of the 
tub and out of the sides carries all the mois- 
ture with it into the outside case, from 
Whence it runs away. The length of time 
requisite to dry the clothes, depends upon 
the sapidity of the revolving tub. If it 
should run 38000 revelutions in a minute, five 
1o seven minutes would be quite sufficient. 
Wheo there is not suflicient steam to run 
the dryer with that speed, it requires double 
that. In washing and drying there is noth- 
Ing to jure the fabrie. Ladies’ caps and 


laces are put in netting bags and are not | ; . 
: i Bs ' | by nature’s deft and cunning tingers, 


rubed by hand or machine to chate or tear 


fectly. 

*Irean readily be imagined what a long 
line of wash tubs would be required to wash 
3,009 pieces a day, and what a big clothes 
yard to dry them in; while here the work is | 
doue by tour persons, Who ouly occupy part 
of a basement room, the other part being 
occupied by a mangle, and ironing, and fold- 
ing tables. Adjotning are the airing trames, 
which are huog with clothes, and then shov- 
ed into a room steam-pipe heated, when they | 
are completely dried in a few minutes.” 


* Can we use it at home 2” 
to have it iu small tamilies ?” 
dies! 


Js it possible | 


Jvu tils imtormetion: For common family 


use, hand machines are made to cost trom struch six before the guests couid persuade 


S40 to 850, with which a woman can wash 


fiity pieces at a time and complete 500 in a they did, however, at last, with hearty wishes 
For the of prosperity to their entertainers, and that 
without driving the they might at no distant®lay have ocension 
machinery by steam, a very small boiler again to summon in their friends to aid in 
It is not uecessary to have dedicating another and even larger “ kettle.” 
a head of water, as that can be found in the | .Vorwich (Ct.) Courier. 


day, Without laboring severeiy. 
purpose of washing, 


Will be suficient. 


cylinder, Which can easily be turned by horse 
or any other convenient power, ‘The plan | 
of cleansing clothes by steam is not a new. 
oue, but it is contended by the inventor that 
his process is an improvement upon all 


heretotore applied to that purpose.—T'rue lar human beings of a race which has bither- 


Democrat. 


ceniininemenscninitillliastase 
Census of Great Britain. 

A London correspondent of the .Vitional 
Iitelligencer, gives a valuable summary of the 
census Of Great Britain, for 1850, just pub- 
lished, from whieh we abridge severs:! inter- 
esting particulars. "The volumes pulls tied, 
Hotwithstanding the more than two years 
employed in) preparing them for the press, 
ere said to be very deficient in sicmplicn) and 
harmony of arrangement. A leading journal 
“This cumbrous work is one of the 
inust confusing and perplexing it has ever 


Says: 


important information 
which it coutatns is the certain fact of the 


continual increase of the people since 1801, thickets, and the tribe is fast verging to ex- 
when the practice of taking a decennial cen- tinction, They are a poor weak people— 


sus commenced. Before that time the num- 


ber of people was conjectural, or ascertained perpetuate their race. 
by the loosest and most vague calculation, Seeu U Pees ; , 
At the close of the [8th century it Was sup- that a few still linger in the mountains, these | (yeir exposition belongs; and that the State 
posed that the population doubled itself in are rapidly dying away, xud_ will soon be- | oy New York pledges her faith to the Union, 


oue Qundred and sixty years. Earlier re- 


cords, however, very conclusively show that ld. 


the popul ition took the whole of fifteenth, 
sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries or three 
! Sears, 10 Couble itseifi 
vress of population previous to the fifteenth 
century nothiag satisfactory isknown. The 


S osevale 
sil aPes 


best Willers upon the subject lave conelud- these particulars, describes these littie Earth- 
ed that,at the time of the Conquest, the men asa boy and girl, the former fourteen 
population ot Euglaod and Wales did not and the latter sixteen years of age, and 


exceed 2.000000, * of whom,” says Sharon 


‘Turner, “ nearly three-fourths were in a state 
of slavery, and nothing could have broken 


their bonds bat such events asthe Norman is of the brightest aud most transparent 


Conquest and the civil wars which it excited 
and fostered.” 

lin T°OLl Great Britain, which bad been 
peopled at least twenty centuries, contained 
» population of 10,917,433 persons; in [851 
the population is ascertained to have been 
21. 121,67,—being nearly double what it was 
in ASCl; therefore, during the fifty interven- 
ing years the inerease alone was very nearly 
as much as the aggregate population which 
bad accumulated in twenty centuries, Thus | 
the population has done that during the last 
fitiy years which the eleven centuries between 
the landing of Julius Ceesar and that of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror had scarcely accom. | 
plished. 

The 21,121,907 people in Great Britain are 
very unequally dispersed. In England and 
Wales they are at an average distance asun- 
der of 108 yards. In Loudon they are 
within I4 yards of each other. In 
London there are 185,751 persons to a square 
mie; in the district of Bellingham, North- 
uiberland, there are only 18 persons to the 
square tuile, or in London the population of 
nu squ ti 
t than thatot Bellingham. Ino 
© towns, the people are 52 persons toa 


itnes vreater 


, 
if 


square acre; im the country, there are 5-3 
acres to each person, Placing three persons 

every square yard, the whole population 
mht be placed in LAT acres. 


fn Great B itain there are 815 towns, con- 
taining 10, persons, and 10,403,189 
dwellin what, toe the suke of distinction, is 
i the country. 


1) ISS 
Cali 
Tie territory of Great Britain consists of 
sepurate islands and rocks 
inew from 175 islands or y; 
others are - 


were obtat 
sleneds: ! rittibisdy ! aT 
Isicthuiss lee Ubinhabited, Che 


total area of Great Britain and the islands in 
the Britis!) seas is 
Of which England contains 30,022 
Scotlond 31324 
Waies 7,398 
The Isiands sor 
Total 90,0338 


Tie number of males and females are very 
nearly equal, the former being 10,386,042, 
the latter 10.735.919; the excess of the latter 
being S9e71—giving about 31 females to 
39° males. This proportion has very nearly 
prevailed at every census. It will be ob- 


) During this served that these returns, so far as published, 
operation the steam is let in turough a doub- 


ety nothing of Ireland, the population of 





| 
thems in the least, but-are cleansed most per- | 


'and fame ever stand as clear and unsu! 


Oh yes, La- the signal for the indulgence of unbounded 
The ‘Tribune Local, gallaut tellow, | biiarity among the guests. 
has not forgotten you, tor he has gleaned for such a “ kettle” was never known in old Nor- 


Or the pro- Good Hope two or three years ago, and have 


| marble, 
| fect—their delicate limbs standing out iu the 


jinstinet with the untaught ease of nature. 
|The faces, although decidedly Aftican in 
| feature, are full of sweetness and good hu- 
| mor, with an expression of archuess and 
) Jutelligence. 


| Essex, who had long tarmed his tithes alter- 
| nately among his parishiouers, at length sus- 


at the last harvest, sent to the parson to take 


which [very fmaterially diminished between 
1840 and 1850, through the influence of 
pestilence, famine, and emigration.—.V. Y. 
Evening Post. 


 Dedicating the Kettle.” 








me | 


This ancient and honored custom was duly 


Author of the Railway System. 





Thomas Gray was born in Leeds, England, 
about a half a century or more ago, and this 
is all we know of his early history. 
Middletown colliery had a railway to carry 


| coal to Leeds, a distance of three miles.— 


The cars moved at the rate of three and a 
half miles per hour. It was laughed at— 


observed by our enterprising fellow-citizens, | not by Gray, but by the wise public. Gray 
Messrs. Borp & Srreerer, creain soap | saw iu his little work something that might) its next term with still greater advantages 


mavufacturers in this city, yesterday. The be augmented into greatness; and he thought | than ever before offered, on Monday, the 3d | 


The | 


FOR SALE.—Dr. K. G. Thomas offers 
for sale his dwelling in Marlboro’, Stark Co. 
An excellent location for a physician. 


CIRCULAR. 


Private Medical Institute. 


THE subscriber would respectfuliy an- 
nounce that this Institution will commence 








ceremony consists, in the first place in floor- | upon the subject, and forthwith became @ of October next. 


ing tue kettle, (which in the present instance 


feet below the rim; then placing upon the | 


vissionary. 


people declared bim insane. 


He talked and wrote upon his | 
. . = j ‘ Das ~ “Pi. sige | a. Po “ ; ; ‘ } 
was some fifteen feet in diameter,) about five | subjectof “A General Iron Railway ; the | course of stuay useful, attractive, interesting | 
He petitioned | and practical; to this end he will endeavor 


The design is as heretofore, to render the 


flooring, in the centre, a round table, around | Parliament; sought interviews with the lords | to illustrate and as far as possible demonstrate 
which are arranged circular seats in such a! and other great men; and thus became the | each subject. 


manoer that the inner surface or wall of the | 
‘auldron serves as a support for the back of! 
the occupant, thus placing the guests ina | 
circle, each face to face with every other | 
guest in the kettle. | 
Some thirty gentlemen were thus assem- | 
bled (like the wise men in Gotham in their | 
bowl) around the festive board within the big 
round kettle. The tuble groaned with the 
weight of the feast, while iu the centre rose 
a pyramid of beautifully variegated soaps o 
every description, the whole surmounted by 
au alabaster urn filled with flowers fashioned | 


In response to the following sentiment: | 
e . . . . 
“Educated mind gives dignity to labor: | 


thied as 


the purest products cf theirart and skill”— 


Mr. Streeter 


speech to the company, setting forth the na- | Some three years since, she, with a female | jng an opportunity of vo ordinary character | 
ture and design of the ceremony in which | friend, determined on an art-pilzgrimage to | for Gentlemen and Ladies tor acquiring a | 


} 
| 
| 


they had been invited to aid, giving expres: | 
sion to his thanks on behal’ of himself and | 


ene A : 
of his business partner, tor the kindness aud 


laughing stock of all England. He received 
nothing but rebuffs wherever he went. All 
this took place in 12820, or thereabouts. 


But he succeeded at last. The railways 
were laid. 
madness of Thomas Gray. 
Well, what became ot 
will ask. 


him? the reader 


copsumation of his brilliant scheme, he 


remained torgotten—forced by poverty to! and Patuotroey. 
| sell glass ov cowrnission tora living. Howitt, Library with numerous illustrations, contain- | 
(in the People’s Journal, a few yeurs ago, 


him into public notice. We have seen 





See 


‘The world was benfited by the | 


We do not know; but we believe | 
he still lives in Exeter, to which place he | 


f, While thousands had been euriched by the | Plates, 


| 
| 
| 
; 


Among the means at command for demon- 
' strating may be tound a fine 


| FRENCH OBSTETRICAL MANIKIN, 


A collection of most approved col- 


/ored plates iilustrative of Mroicat Botany | 
A well selected Modern) White Slave and Uncle Tom, 


ing works on all the various branches, and a 


i gave a sketch of his cvrreer.thus bringing splendid as well as an exteusive CABINET 


ot CASTS, purchased at great expense, 


| success, then, to our hosts. May their name | bothing in print in relation to to bin lately, though surpassing FAR any thing of a like 


| character in the State, if not in the Country, 


Axxa Mary Howrrr.—This young lady | to be found in possession of any private 


Munich, under the impression that they could | thorough PracticaL knowledge of ANatouy 
study “art” at less expense, and with greater’ and PaysioLoey or the Science of Medicine. 


theilities, than they could in England, 


One | 


Aud to take the course still more useti! 


enedburagement they had experienced from | of them was so furtungte as to take with her! and attractive, has just effected au arrange- 


the citizens of their adopted home. 

The conclusion of Mr. S.’s remarks was | 
Such a feast in 
The old town clock had fairly 


wich before. 


theinselves it was time to disperse, which 


-_———————“(qc- 


A Singular Bace. 





There are now in London two very singu- 


to been very little known to the civilized 
world. They came fro South Africa, where 
they are called Earthmen. ‘They are totally 
distinet from all other known African races 
—as much so as if they had dropped upon 
this earth from another planet. ‘They are 
diminuitive in size— mere pigmies—and un- | 
acquainted even with the artot building huts. 
they shelter themselves in caves and crevices 
of the earth; when these are wanting they 
make artificial scoopings on the surface, 
which they line with leaves and cover with | 
branches. 

The Hottentots and are the | 
avowed enetnies of the Earthmen, and when | 





Bushmen 


vermin. The poor little defeuceless Earth- 
neu bave no refuge but in holes, trees or 


ks—and destined not to 
Few colonists bave 
although it is) kuown | 


one of Nature’s tres 





them; and 


come a tradition of an elvisii airite race ot 


The two individuals above mentioned, 
were carried to England from the Cape of | 


become domesticated in an English family. 
The Morning Chronicle, from which we take 





| 
“complete like faries” in appearance. The | 
boy is three feet and three and a halt inches | 
in height, the girl a tritle taller. Their skin 


bronze, and as smooth and as polished as 


: j 
Jn tornyr the littl creatures are per- 


most graceful symmetry, and every motion 


ee 


Goop For THE Parson.—A clergyman in 





pected that the sly rogues endeavored to 
make the income of his small living still 
less, aud so determined to take his tithe in 
kind. These gentlemen determined not to 
be behindhand with their predecessors ; and, 


} away his hay the moment it was cut down, | 


East | 


| mise, Fuyitive Slave Act, &c. 


/ enjoyed their new home long, betore the 
| \" . Gxt 

| cholera had made them its victims. 
| is a tobacconist, and being a steady, indus- 


an introductioa to a gentleman of 
attainments, and he, aiways generous and 


bach, who made them at once 


high 


ment with Mr. ALrrep HoLBrook, whose 
teaching talent is of the highest order, ta 


kind, presented those young ladies to Kaul- teach the elemen's of PHILOSOPHY and 
free of his | 


Curmistry, by which the class may have 


—_——— ~ ———n 3 


| NEW BOOKS. 


Students desirous of availing themselves ed. 
of athorough course of instruction, will here . 
find the requisites for speedily acquiring a| MATERIALS tor Arutcisl Flower, 4 
knowledge of the science in all its branches. fu), assortment at the Sulem Book Store. 


Skeletons, wet and dried preparations, Lire | 
‘removed. Upto 1846 he had been neglected. Sizep and hundreds of other Anatomical | 


| 
} 


| 


A General assortment of New Books ang 
Stationary; Also, 
Wall Paper and Notions, 


Just opened at McMILLAN’S BOOK-STORP 
which the public are requested to call and ii 


| amine. 
April 7, 1853. 





- 
' Key to Uncle Fom's Cabin, 
Just received at MeMian’s bk 


‘ik Store, 
SPENCER AND FAIRCHILD’S 

Celebrated Gold Pens. Every Pen warrant. 
At McMillan’s Book Store. 











Thackeray’s Books, 


| 
For sale at McMILLAN’S book-Store. 





WIDE, WIDE WORLD ayp QUEECHY, 
| At McMillan’s Book-Store. 





At MeMillan’s Book-Store. 





| Fancies of @ Whimsical Man and Hoods Humo- 
ruus Works, 


At MceMillan’s Book-Store. 





made a neat, gentlemanly | is the daughter of Williams and Mary Howitt. Physician or Iustitution. Altogether atford- ; HAWTHORNE’S & GRACE AGUILAR’s 


WhiliNGs, 
At MecMullan’s Book-Store. 


Andrew Jackson Davis’ Works, 
At MeMillan’s Book-Store. 


; 





DICKS WORKS AND BIBLES, 
For sale cheap at McMillan’s Book-Store. 





studio, and himself said that he only wished | access to his extensive and splendid appara- | 300 VOLUMES OF MINIATURE POETs, 
any ove of his native pupils posessed the | tus, one of the best in the State. 


art, spirit, or industry of these young Evglish | 


In all the above course, important assist- 


girls; of one in particular he argued great! ance will be afford=d aud a general oversight 
things. Miss Howitt has published a book | of the Ladies’ Department rendered by Mrs, 
in two volumes, entitled “4a .drt-Student in| EK, L. Thomas. { 


Munich,’ which is uoticed with praise in | 


No applicant will be received on any other 


Sharpe's Muagizme, trom which we copy this | ternis than by the best: Medical Schools, in 
account of the young lady and her studies, | point of attainments and moral character. 


—.Idverliser. 


-— — = =< —_——---—- - = 
N.Y. Deniocracy, 


} 





The Democracy bad a regular fight of it; 


in the New York Legislature, last week, 
over the Resolutions endorsing the Compro- 


The las 


Resolved, “Vlist the State of New York re- 


{resolution reads: 


States of this Coufederacy, ts recognized by 
the Constitution—that it stands like any 
other admitted right, and that the States 
where it exists are entitled to efficient reme- 
dies to enforce the Constitutional provisions’ 


| 





—that “the laws of 1851, commouly called 
the ‘eo:ipromise measures’ are strictly Cons- 
titutional, and to be unhesitatingly carried 
into efieet’—that “that the constituted au- 
thorities of this Republic are bound to regard 


| 
been our lot to endeavor to understand.” The they meet them will shoot (hea down like | the rights of the South in this respect as | 
} most striking ana 


they would view any other legal and consti- | 
tutional right!—and that the laws to enlorce 
them should be respeeted and obeyed not 
with a reluctinee encouraged by abstract 
opinions as to their propriety in a different 
state of society, but cheertully, and aceord- | 
ing to the decisions of the tribunal to which | 


9 * ae 


thatevery law adopted by the coustituted 
authorities of the United Stites imeluding 
the Fugitive Slave Law, shall be faithfully 
enlorced within the limits of the Stete.” 





IAT pee 
A Singular and Hard Case. 

About five years ago an elderly geutle- 
man and his wife moved trom Virginia to 
Covington, bringing with them an old family 
servant, called Sam. Norris. They had not 
Norris 
trious man, made good wages, all of which, 
above a pittance required tor tis own plain 
support, he sent regu@@ly to the heirs of his 
old master, livieg iu Virginia. This state of | 
affairs, lasted until about a year ago, when 
he was sold to a man named Patton, who 
came out too see him, and offered to sell 
him to himself tor 3400. A negotiation was 
entered into and Norris visited this city by 
appointment with his master and here con- | 
cluded the bargain tur his treedoin, paying | 
S1l5u down and agreeing to send the remain- | 
ders to Virginia. In the course of a few | 
tnonths be did send two installinents of $50 | 
each, and was expected soon to become a 
freeman, when (it is alieged) Patton denied 
paving the S250, aud asked nim S400 more 
ior his liberty, threatening, in case it was not 
paid, to take bim to Missouri and sell him. 
Some of phe citizens of Covington, pitying 





} penders, Needles and Pins, Pocket Books, Port 


e mile is more than ten thousand 


roups ot | 


allegiog that as soon as it was cut into 


' the poor old negro, and having confidence 


sWathes it was no longer grass, and that he | 


(might turn in and cock it himself. Rather 
than “go to law,” the parsoa submitted: and 
took his next Sunuday’s text on brotherly 
love, beginning thus:—* Brotherly love may | 
be divided into three parts—domestic affec- 

tion, social love, aud charity; from which | 


all proper mitereuces may be drawn for in- | 


struction. Thus, brethren, | give you a ser- | 
mon in swathes—you may turn in and cock it 

yourselves!” “The plan succeeded; his par- 

i ishievers doubled his income, acknowledged 

it was then less than itshould be: and thus, 

what justice and law might have kept from | 
him for years, Was given up to a clerical 
joke. 


' 


— 





, and returus { , 


{A man named Slasher got on board a | 
steamer at Rising Sun, Ind., with a negro | 
slave, bound to Greenupsburgh, Ky. He! 


why . saat . Le . 
1,035 sq. miles. | locked the negro in a. state room, and pro- | 


ceeded to enjoy himself. Just after return- | 
| 'ng trom a visit to the saloons, he heard a 
S)eash in the water, and soon discovered | 
tuat his slave was gone. The supposition | 


is that he jumped overboard and swam 
ashore. 








The Baltimore Patriot learns that a lot of | 


Wheeling, the first that have come over this 
road. They came through in regular season, 
all safe and sound, 





| 
| 
seventeen horses were brought over the Bal- | woman’s ‘emancipation’ wili 
timore and Ohio Railroad on Thursday from | delayed. 


in his honesty, offered Patton 300 tor his 
liberty, but the master Was inexorable, and | 
determined on extorting the S400. ‘This 
aroused the indignation ot Norris's triends— | 
and tinding that the contract originally made 
for his freedom could be proven, they filed a 
Littin Chancery, setting forth the facts.— 
Yesterday this cuse was argued at leagth 
before the Circuit Court of Covington. The 
main question was, Whether a contract made | 
by a slave with bis master ia Ohio would be | 
legal iu Kentucky. Gov. Morehead appeared 
tor Norris. ‘The decision of the Court will 
be given this morning. 


Norris is about sixty | 


| years of age, and bears the reputation of 
| being a very honest, hard-working man. The 


sympathies of the people of Covington are 
with biun.—Cincinnati Commercial, 8th. 
parieaicanittliili sittin 

The Home Journal says:—* The remedy 
for woman’s dependent condition is much in 
her own hands. When mothers, no metter 
what their circumstances, insist upon their 
daughters acquiring some art or trade, by 
which an independent existence can be se- 
cured; when they avoid as nuisances fash- 
ionable young ladies’ serninaries; when we 
all learn to confront and tweak by the nose 
the silly bugbear of public opinion — then 
3 not long be 
New careers will open for female 
industry, quite as fast as the qualities neces- 
on Oy their substantial pursuits are devel- 
oped. 
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| Curtiss & Co., Hail, Eiton & Co., and will 





TERMS of studies with daily recitation, 
for a tull course is tiree years, including two | 
courses of Lectures. That for Auatony, | 
Physiology and Hygiene, six mouths, prepar- | 
atory to lecturing. Students to the latter 
furnishing their own text books, 

Tuition one hundred dollars for the first, 
thirty dollars for the second course. 

Good and convenient boarding ean be pro- 
cured at 1,12 to $1.50 per week. Thus is 


in Hined! ehe: aS ith »s > ive 
: ; ombined eheapness with rare and extensive 
affirms the doctrines of the Inaugural, “that | ©O™ Ps ti : “eA te 1 aan - “4 
. . . . " | opportt ies lo <Ho eage YUM isa 
involuntary servitude, as it exists in different | i ceigiaane ma . os vs 


place aoubly desirable as it at once places it 
within the means of almost all. 
Further information and satisfactory ref 
erence given by addressing the subseriber. 
kK. G. ‘THOMAS, M. D. 
Marlboro’, July i, 1253, 





/WATER-(URE AND INFIRMARY, 


FOR THE CURE OF CHRONIC DISEASES 


Located at Granvitte, Lickine Co., O., and 
combines the advantages of other good esia! 
lishments, a healthy location, a supply of pure 
water, gymnasium, a skiltul lady in charge ot 
the female patients, a physician who has had an 
extensive practice of 25 yeurs, &e., Ke. 

Females who have bee. contined to their beds, 
unable to walk or sit up for trom one to twenty 
years, in consequence of nervous, spinal, or 


| Uterine disease, are especially invited to corres- 


pond with or visit us. Universal success in 
the treatment of this class of discases has given 


| us contite:nce, and we say to all such, even 
| thouzh they have suffered much of many Phy- 
Sicians, make one more trial. 
to si2 per week. 
pacxing materials. 


Terms from $ 6 
Patients furnish towels and 
Address, 
W. W. BANCROFT. 
Granville, Noy. 5, 52. 


NEW YANKEF NOTION HOUSE. 
BROGKE & WHITREY, 
No 41_ Bank street, over Goodale, Musgrave & Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, 

RE now opening a large and complete as- 
tL sortment of all kinds of Yanker Norions 
AND Fancy Goops, embracing a great variety 
of styles of Pocket Cutlery, Gold and Silver 
Watches, Gold Pens, Jewelry, Stationery, 
Combs, Thread, Silk and Twist, Buttons, Sus- 





Monies, &c., which are offered to the trade at a 
small advance from manufacturers’ prices.— 
Also, a large assortment of Tailors’ Trimmings 
and Furnishing Goods, such as Canvass, Pad- 
ding, Silecia, Suk and Worsted Serges, Silk 
and Marseilles Vestings, Ulandkerchiefs, Crae 
vats, Neck Ties, &e. 
HOSIERY ANDZGLOVES. 

We think in this department of our business 
we can present great inducements to buyers, as 
our stock is bought directly from importers 
and will be sold at New York Jobbing IT et 

3 ving prices. 


WHITE GOODS, LINENS AND RIBBONS, 


We invite the 


attart 


attention of all close buyers to 
this branch ot our business, with the confident 





tion, our stock being large, and econsisting of 
Plaid, Cambric, Book and Swiss Mus- 
y Dotted Swiss ‘lambourd Book Mull, pull | 
and Nainscok Muslin, Taffeta and Satin lib- | 
DONS, XC. 


From the celebrated manufactorics of 


| 
| 
GERMAN SILVER AND PLATED WARE. | 


F. 
: be 
sold at manufacturers’ prices. 


| 


| 


At MeMiullan’s Book-Store. 


Ali kinds of Historical and Poetical Books, 
At MceMihan’s Book-Store. 





MEDICAL BOOKS AND DICTIONARIES: 
At StceMiullanu’s Book-Store. 
All kinds of School Books, Slates, Pencils, 
Plain and Fancy Stationary, Wholesale and 
Retail at McMillun’s Book-Store. 





A Goow assortment of Wall Paper, 


Window Paper and Fire Bourd 
Prissts, At McMuillan’s Book-Store. 


BLANK LOOKS AND MEMORANDUMS, 
YANs:E NOTIONS AND TOYs, 
In great variety at MeMilan’s. 


POCKET MAPS of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa and Minnesota, 
At MeMillan’s Book-Srtore. 

Every Bookin the Market can be 
procured by calling at J. McMILLAN’S Cheap 





Book-»tore, tive doors East of the Town Hall 
Main-St., Salem, O. 

SECOND ARRIVAL 
OF 
SPRING AND SUMMER GOODS. 

THE subscribers are now receiving a large 
addition to their stock of Spring and Summer 
Goods, among which will be tound Dress Silke 


Dress and Veil Berages, Berage Delaines, Chal- 





Wool De Laines, De Beges 
Velvet De Laines, &e., &c. 

Also,a large lot of MAGNIFICENT PLAIN 
AND FANCY SHAWLS, which, will be sold 
A 


great variety of Men's and Boy’s Summer Wear 


les Clothes, ali 


a$ cheap as at any other house in Ohio, 


embracing plain and fancy Cashmeretts, Cas- 
simeres, Linen and Cotton Goods; Hats, Caps 
Shoes, &e. 
Also, an assoriment of Free Labor Goods, 
Dont torget that we keep Groceries, Wholesale 
and Retail, as low as anybody else. 
TOMLINSON, STRATION & Co. 
Anerwan Block, Salem, QO. 
May 19, 1853. 


— 





N. 


Coats, Vests, | 


JAMES BARNABY, 
MERCHANT TAILOR 


ide Main-St., One Door West of Salem Book- 
store, Salem, Ohio. 


*s, &c., Made to order and 
dto Give. Satisfaction. 
Lusi: ¢ in its Braches 


Warta 


The Tailor. x s3 


carried on as heretofore. 


_ 





The Sugar Creek Falls Water Ciic. 


TWELVE miles South of Massillon under 


: i disease. 
| assurance that our prices will defy all competi- | 


the charge of Drs. Frease, is supplicd with, 
pure solt spring water, and conducted on pure 
ilydropathiec principles. We give no dyug& 
They are only hindrances to the radical cure of 
The success which has thus far atten- 


’ . z al 
ded our efforts to alleviate the cufferings of 


’ 
Us 
; can 


| humanity, enables us to speak confidently of 


the virtues of pure soft water, a proper dict, &c, 

Terms, five dollars in ordinary cases, paya&- 
e weekly. Dr. ‘I. L. Nichols, of the Ameri- 
n Hydropathic Institute, and Editor of the 
ichols’ Health Journal, in noticing the Water 
ure movements of the country, says of us:— 


N 
C 


“ Dr. Fries, a most thorough and energesa 
physician, has a Water Cure at Sugar Creuk 


. : | Fails, O. : deratc, but 
CARPET BAGS. frente His terms are very eS ae 
A good assortment at low & | there are few places we could recommen 
Ag t t at low figures. greater contidence.” 

Shoe Thread. Address, Dr. S. Frease, Deardoff's Muls 


We would call attention ot harness and shoe 
mak rs to this article, es it is of superior qual- | 
ity, end as we buy it in large quantities, we | 
can sell it as cheap as the cheapest. 

We cannot enumerate all he articles in ‘our 
stock, nor the bargains we havezin reserve’ for 
our customers. We expect of course they will 
all favor us with a call, when we will convince 
by an €Xamination of our prices, that we will 
in all cases sell as low as any of the Eastern 
Jobbing houses, and warrant our goods to cor- 
respond with samples. 

BROOKE & WHITNEY. 
41 Bank street, over Goodale, Musgrave & Co 





' 





Tuscurawas Co., O. 
February 19, 1853. 
owas 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 
LAURIE & BARNARD, 
SUCCESSORS OF Z. BAKER, 

Cutler's Block, nearly opposite the Bank, 

AKRON, OHIO, 





! 
| WHOLESALE AND RETAIL Dealers is 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY ; where can 0° 
found a full assortment of Books, upen the ve 


2 Also—Agents for the saleof American Krif rious reforms of the day. 


C.’s knives, and J. R. Rands’ whips. Ys 


May 12th, 1852, 
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